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The Desperate Situation 


HE REGISTER has received letters and oral 

communications without number and astound- 

ing in character as a result of its two editorials 

“The Religious Ku-Klux” and “A Trampled 

World,” published February 23 and March 2. The 

important facts and comments on these communi- 
cations are as follows: 

1. The Northern Baptist Convention will meet 
in Indianapolis in June. The “fundamentalists,” 
or “second coming” forces, will try to take the 
control of the denomination into their hands. That 
means the fixing of a binding creed, as a required 
test of membership, and the inevitable struggle 
between the liberal and the reactionary forces of 
the denomination. There has never been an or- 
ganized conflict on matters of doctrine in the his- 
tory of this church. That is a very significant 
statement. It is appreciated by the understanding 
leaders. The parting of the ways lies in the conven- 
tion, according to the discerning men of the church. 
Up to this time the liberal forces have largely 
controlled the denominational policies. These lib- 
erals stand not so much on difference in belief in 
relation to the reactionaries. The spirit of dogmatic 
tyranny of the latter is the rock of offense. If the 
dogmatic test prevails, the historic doctrinal free- 
dom of the Baptist Church is destroyed. 

Calm, deliberate, informed Baptist men and 
women expect a division. Already eminent people 
are withdrawing from the denomination, Whether 
it mean the liberal variety of Baptists will arise 
and organize a new church, or go into another 
denomination, or into religious indifference and 
skepticism, no one can say at this time. But it is 
a genuine crisis. That is certain. The issue at 
bottom is, Is the Bible tmerrantly the word of God, 
or is it a record of spiritual experience and thought 
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stitutions of the ages in which its several parts 
were written? There is no question whatever that 
the believers in absolute inerrancy are in the saddle, 
and they declare they will ride over their liberal 
brethren because they believe they are right. That 
is acknowledged on all sides. They have already 
witnessed the ruin of the denominational campaign 
for one hundred million dollars. They are prepar- 
ing for Indianapolis. 

2. This “second coming” heresy is worst in the 
Baptist Church, but it is operative in all the evan- 
gelical churches. The chief concern is in the mis- 
sion fields abroad. The executive foreign-board 
secretaries of the several denominations met re- 
cently in New York. They are in tragic dejection. 
In every considerable field they find the natives con- 
fused by the “second coming” leaders. For ex- 
ample, A. C. Gaebelein, a hot zealot, says, “It is a 
terrible mistake for the church to try to convert 
the world. There is continual talking in Christen- 
dom of ‘building up the kingdom’ and ‘working for 
the kingdom,’ which is unscriptural.” Further, he 
says, the churches are not to preach or pray for the 
extension of the kingdom “until the Lord comes.” | 
Indeed, as another says, “Christendom is apostate 
as well as the world, and is hastening to her doom.” 
Again, “The inward corruption of the church goes 
on with her outward expansion”; she is “decked in 
world-harlotry”; “the Son of God makes it plain 
that the church will fail by the way ; when he comes 
the faith once delivered to the saints will have gone 
from the earth.” 

Such passages, and even worse, might be quoted 
by the page. They show what the pathetic mission 
boards know, that they are face to face with a crisis. 
They must either teach the truth about the Bible 
or ruin their works of education, healing, righteous- 
ness, and international good-will, the last service 
being probably the greatest of all the ministries of 
the mission field. Harry Emerson Fosdick, whom 
we challenged to speak, knows this, for he learned 
it on his visit last summer to China. Sherwood 
Kiddy, Y. M. C. A. evangelist to the Far East, is 
making ready for a tour again to China, and it is 
understood he has decided he will tell them the 
Bible is not inerrant. Does he go too late? God 
knows! But the mission boards as a whole are in 
a desperate situation. The situation is this: Their 
people here at home, that is, the laity of the 
churches, believe on the whole in the absolute infal- 
ibility of the Bible. A change of attitude on the 
subject by teachers spells financial ruin. The people 
will not give for a cause that is not inerrant. It is 
Mammon or the God of Truth, isit not? Could the 
status of religion be more miserable? The heart 
bleeds that the deep and simple religion of Jesus, 
strong, beautiful, true; enough to rule a wonderful 
world, has been so mistaught as to leave millions 
who profess his name debauched and distraught in 
mind and soul. And still we wait to hear voices 
in the new reformation. Why are such men as we 
have named,—Faunce, Fosdick, and Coleman, and 
indeed hundreds of others,—why are they silent? 

3. This question leads to the third point. The 
ways of religion are rightly ways of peace and broth- 
erliness. Nobody likes to face, much less cause, a 
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division. The constraint in ordinary times of those 
who differ with one another is admirable. Up to 
this time it has been the policy of the evangelical 
churches to pursue among their members the “more 
excellent way” of conciliation, toleration, and non- 
resistance. But can you carry out such a policy 
indefinitely? Is it not like affectionately debating 
with your wife the relative merits of two kinds of 
fire-extinguisher when you find your house in 
Our challenge to the Baptist Church, 
which we greatly cherish, and now to all the 


churches, which without exception we admire and 


sustain in essential truth, is in the face of a con- 
flagration which is destroying them. Stop your 
deceit against your people. The time comes to all 
of us when we must do the bold, alarming, and if 
need be the overwhelming thing. The time has 
come. 

We must have the reformation which was 
never completed in Luther or any of the 
churches since his time except the Unitarian 
Church. It is not a new reformation designed 
against the ancient Roman Church, which is far bet- 
ter off in many respects than most of our Protestant 
churches are. It is the new reformation of a truth- 
ful attitude to the Bible. On this all depends. 
There is not an audaciously honest, forthright, and 
consuming voice of great power in the evangelical 
churches speaking so as to be heard on this subject. 
They will not tell the truth about the Bible. They 
are timid, devious, shrinking. Some men do qualify 
the Bible’s perfection, but the untutored reader is 
deceived by their learned roundabout words, and 
the result at last is as though the book were in- 
errant. They will not tell us that Jesus was right 
when he said, “Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” They have spoken un- 


- truth, tricked and ruined the souls of the spiritually 


dependent ones, until the simple-minded folk in the 
evangelical bodies have been taken in, now in the 
end, by the “second coming” monsters. This is the 
only thing the people could consistently believe, for 
the doctrine of the “second coming” is in the Bible, 


in both Old and New Testaments, in,all of the san- 
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guinary and murderous horror of its present-day 
interpreters. 

We are fair to such men as we have called to ac- 
count. We know they are liberal, and we know 
they believe what we here say is in the right spirit 
and for the right end. But when they protest to 
us, as they have done, that we do them an injustice 
by calling them cowardly, we ask them what they 
have said to the world to end this iniquity? If the 
Baptist Church should formally approve polygamy, 
would we not hear from them? Or the burning 
of witches? The institution of slavery? The de- 
struction of labor unions? The subordination of 
women in the church? Of course they would 
thunder their angry reproaches. Oh, why are they 
so irresponsible, so slow, so timorous, when this 


matter of “fundamental” doctrine is more heinous | 


and rotting to the soul than all of these other things 
combined? Oh, brethren, in all the churches, come 
out and make anew day. Serve God and man with 
boldness. Save true religion. Glorify the univer- 
sal truth of Christ. Preserve the Bible in its true 
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spiritual authority. March into the open places 
and call the assembly of the people. Speak to them 
in the Spirit. Quiet lectures in seminaries are not 
enough... Political scheming to control conventions 
isabsurd. Waiting for others is mean and dastard. 
Come with might and with power. God calls you. 
The world calls you,—the world that is dying in its 
ignorance and superstition. The little people, 
trustful, wait for you. Will you come? 


The Church Member 


UMBERS IN THESE DAYS are asking: 

What does church membership mean? Why 
should I unite with the church? We must assure 
persons, in our fellowship most of all, that 
church membership has a rational basis. We can- 
not appeal for members on the ground that the 
church is the sole ark of safety, the one means of 
getting to heaven. But we may prove that mem- 
bership in the church is as necessary as member- 
ship in the home and membership in the state, and 
more necessary than membership in the lodge. 
Home and state and church are the three funda- 
mental institutions. No organization save the 
church opens the door to the invisible and intimate 
realm of the spirit. Sunday morning the minister 
meditates upon the spiritual reality, the congrega- 
tion communes and sings praises. Minister and 
people worship God in the beauty of holiness, the 
most essential of all human functions. In order 
to receive the fullest benefits from this organiza- 
tion instituted to interpret the ways of God to man, 
men and women must enter into the fellowship, 
must become not part of the church, but the church 
itself. 

Once more, support of the church by active mem- 
bership sets the community a necessary example. 
Let us say once more that from the days of 1620 
to the present, the leaders in America, in arts and 
letters, in industry, in the judiciary and statecraft, 
have been church members in good and regular 
standing. To-day the individuals who sustain 
sound government and forward useful causes in 
any community will invariably be found affiliated 
with some church. 

There is a further valid reason why we urge per- 
sons to subscribe to our principles. No influence 
more surely stabilizes and builds up personal char- 
acter than identification with a religious body. 
Church membership is the rock on which the char- 
acter will endure assaults, the anchor that 
will hold in days of storm and stress. Ministers 
and committees who are talking with prospective 
members have powerful and unanswerable argu- 
ments in their favor. The arguments advanced in 
opposition to church membership, “I am not good 
enough,” “I do not know enough about what you 
believe,” “I will not decide at present,” are all 
negative. They are evasive, merely, not logical. 
Logically, as in Puritan days, every citizen should 
be a communicant. In practice every member of 
the parish should be a member of the church. “All 
in the parish in the church,” must be the goal of: 
those who are canvassing for adherents. ye 
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The Event of the Week 


Prospect for World Settlement Brightens 


N a significant statement given out last week, experts 
if of the Department of the Navy pointed out in terms 
of dollars and cents the value of a single phase 
of the agreements reached by the Conference for the 
Limitation of Armaments. The agreement to reduce 
navies, these professional sea-fighters submitted, would 
result in the reduction of the burden borne by the 
American taxpayer by about five billion dollars in the 
next fifteen years. The application of this phase 
of the agreement, however, depends upon the rati- 
fication by the Senate of the entire series of agreements 
reached by the Conference, including the broad under- 
standing called the “four-power Pacific treaty.” The 
hopeful statement issued by the Navy Department 
gave fresh meaning to the question, Will the Senate 
ratify the treaties, or will the “die-hards,” who have 
kept the affairs of the world in a turmoil of appre- 
hensive uncertainty for the past two years, succeed 
in blocking ratification? 

An answer to this question was suggested by the 
action of the Senate on March 1, in ratifying by 67 
to 22 votes the treaty assuring equality of treatment 
to all nations in the matter of communications by way 
of the island of Yap. It was pointed out by opponents 
of the four-power treaty, after the vote on the Yap 
treaty had been announced, that the alignment of 
forces on the latter instrument did not indicate 
a similar verdict on the four-power pact. LEyvi- 
dently disappointed Senators emphasized the fact 
that the Yap treaty cannot be regarded as an inte-- 
gral part of the series of treaties negotiated by the 
Conference. While it is technically true that the Yap 
treaty was a separate agreement negotiated between 
Japan and the United States, however, it is an un- 
questionable fact that the settlement of the dispute 
concerning cable rights on Yap is an integral part of 
the entire groundwork of concessions and accommoda- 
tions upon which the main results of the negotiations 
at the Conference rest. Friends of the treaty and 
advocates of world settlement by the co-operation of 
the United States were therefore justified in their 
view of the ratification of the treaty concerning Yap 
as a hopeful sign in the senatorial sky. 

There were revelations of relentless belligerency in 
“die-hard” minds, however. In the Senate chamber as 
well as in a certain vehement section of the daily press, 
echoes of an incredible delusion were heard, in un- 
diminished if not in swelling volume. That delusion 
may be briefly expressed in the formula of suspicion: 
“Any agreement that proves acceptable to any foreign 
country, and especially to Great Britain, is a trap 
designed to make the power of America a pawn on 
the political chess-board of Europe. The four-power 
treaty has been approved by both England and Japan. 
Therefore, it behooves all good Americans to oppose 
it.” A reflection of that mental attitude was perceptible 
to the naked eye in Senator Hitchcock’s announcement 
on March 2: “TI haye reached the reluctant conclusion 
that I cannot vote for the four-power pact unless cer- 
tain objections are removed by amendment or res- 
ervation. It was conceived in secrecy. It indicates 
an old-fashioned and highly objectionable alliance.” 
One of the objections referred to by Mr. Hitchcock 
was the absence of the word “unprovoked” before 
“aggression,” that would bring America into action as 
a conferee on ways and means for the maintenance 
of peace in the Pacific, 
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But the uncompromising Senator Borah, in the same 
debate, took the advanced ground that no safeguarding 
phraseology could possibly prevent the dispatch of 
American manhood to Asiatic or European battle- 
fields in the event of an “aggression” on recognized 
rights in the Pacific. Announced Senator Borah 
trenchantly: “The defects of the treaty cannot. be 
remedied by a reservation. War will prevail immedi- 
ately following an act of aggression. A conference on 
the situation would be futile. There could be nothing 
but a counter-attack. The United States must support 
the one attacked, or the treaty would be absolutely 
worthless.” 

These expressions of senatorial opinion recalled with 
textual accuracy the storm of denunciation, suspicion, 
and hostility amid which the Treaty of Versailles 
and the League of Nations died—so far as American 
participation was concerned—under the last’ Adminis- 
tration. But it was evident as the Senate was taking 
up the four-power treaty that the country beyond the 
walls of the Senate chamber did not respond tumul- 
tuously to the cries of Senators viewing the larger 
and happier future “with alarm.” Not even Senator 
France’s solemn avowal that he does “not propose to 
support a treaty that is leading us directly into a 
terrible war” appeared to evoke a widespread popular 
shudder of fear. Perhaps the announcement by com- 
petent naval authority that the country was to save 
$5,000,000,000 through the limitation of armaments 
in the next fifteen years had put into concrete form the 
conviction of millions of Americans that a great light 
of leading had been kindled by the Conference. 

While the American people and the nations of the 
world were looking expectantly to the Senate for 
constructive action on the great moral issue, events 
outside of Washington were shaping up with promise 
of common action toward world settlement. By the 
beginning of the week it had become apparent that 
David Lloyd George’s hand would continue at the 
British helm, The attempt to drive him out of office 
by means of a general election appeared to have failed. 
Some of his most violent opponents were joining in 
the demand that he continue his amazing leadership. 
From Paris came reassuring echoes. Premier Poincaré, 
whose declarations of hostility six weeks ago were 
endangering both the success of the conference at 
Genoa and the methods of the new diplomacy, had 
accepted that new diplomacy by holding a personal 
conference with Mr. Lloyd George. The British Pre- 
mier had announced, on his return from France after 
the interview with his French colleague, that an agree- 
ment had been reached; that the Franco-British alli- 
ance would be slightly modified in form to give 
France the réle of mutual defender, and that the eco- 
nomic conference will be held in April instead of 
March. 

But in this phase of the effort at world settlement, 
as in previous phases, the American Government was 
yet to be heard from as the week closed. There. were 
rumors from Washington that the United States would 
be represented at Genoa, not by a dumb listener, but 
by a duly authorized participant. From the White 
House, however, came no word in answer to the uni- 
versal question, “What is America going to do?” The 
State Department was equally reticent. The obstruc- 
tionists in the Senate were “pointing with pride” to 
the evidences of America’s aloofness from the common 
task of putting the world back on its feet. But the 
conscience and intelligence of millions of thinking 
Americans were demanding that their country put its 
mighty hand to the labor of reconstruction. 

[steed 
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SOMETIMES IT WAS CARVED IN SHARP RELIEF 


Sometimes his tinkling waters sl:pt 

Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze; 


Sometimes the roof no fret work knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf. 
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America Can Have World’s Spiritual Riccio 


Bishop Williams in an Interview Urges Her to Take It 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


figure. He has acquired this prominence through 

his vigorous writings and addresses. He is a 
careful observer, a person of independent opinion and 
remarkable power of expressing himself. Officially he 
is Right Reverend Charles David Williams, D.D., 
Bishop of Michigan,“but to multitudes who have read 
his magazine articles, and sat under the magic of his 
persuasive appeal, he is plain Bishop Williams, well- 
wisher of his fellow-men. 

Public men have two not inconsistent personalities, 
one for their platform appearance, the other for their 
friends, and both may be inspiring and convincing. 
Bishop Williams is a forceful speaker; he is also a 
genial comrade. 

After hearing him speak one evening on “America’s 
Obligation to Europe,” it occurred to me that he might 
wish to go into more detail with some of his arguments. 
He was conducting the chapel exercises at Harvard 
University, so I waited for him in the preacher’s room. 
Presently he came in, bringing with him all the good- 
will and happiness of the world without, so it seemed. 

“Do you mind if T console myself with my pipe?” 

he asked, a twinkling smile spreading over his genial 
features. “Believe me, those chapel exercises are like 
a medieval torture, where the water, drop by drop, 
falls on the poor victim’s head. There ig the Psalm, 
the music, the responses, the address, and all to be 
accomplished between 8.45 and 9.00, with the students 
eager to get to their lessons.” He burst into a hearty 
laugh. “But make yourself comfortable. All we’ve 
got to do this morning, as I understand it, is to settle 
the affairs of the universe.” 
_ Who could help wishing to have and retain the 
friendship of such a man? He ig alive, body, mind, 
and soul, with electrical energy. A knock sounded. 
In a moment he had darted to the door, eager to open 
it and admit a friend, though he had no idea who the 
person was. Friendship for mankind radiates from 
him as light from the sun. One could not imagine so 
kindly disposed a person having an enemy, yet he 
has several, so perverse is human nature to appreciate 
breadth of intellect. 

“T ought to tell you,” he said in his captivating way, 
“that I am imperiling my ecclesiastical soul by agree- 
ing to talk, as I have this morning, for a Unitarian 
paper. Not long since, I had the hardihood to go into 
a Unitarian church, whereupon a curate in my diocese 
said he hoped four bishops could be found who would 
bring a certain bishop to trial for offending the canons 
of Episcopalianism.” Once more that engaging laugh 
echoed through the room. “But it ig only between 
ecclesiastics that the difference is emphasized,” he pro- 
ceeded. “In the popular mind, and in all public affairs, 
distinctions are not recognized.” 

“How did you happen to become an Episcopalian ?” 
I inquired. 

“My father was a Methodist. My mother was an 
Episcopalian. Until I was eleven years old I attended 
Methodist churches. Oh, I suppose it was the beauty 
of the service that first attracted me. Then I was held 
by the liberty of thought, the sincerity, the freedom. I 
could not feel at home anywhere else. I find in the 
communion certain positive values I do not discover 
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elsewhere, and I have always had perfect liberty of 
utterance.” 

I concluded that a person of Bishop Williams’s 
responsive, whole-souled parts, despite his assertion, 
would be at home in any communion, for he would 
make a place for himself there. He would also find 
freedom of expression, for he would treat others with 
the toleration he demanded. He would find sincerity, 
for he is the soul of candor. 

Speaking of the coming together of Protestants, he 
remarked: “At present the prospect does not look par- 
ticularly favorable. It is my opinion that Protestant 
churches should come together with whatever form 
they can best assume. Such a body as the Methodist 
is almost impossible, because it has isolated itself 
through its organization and its body of doctrine. 
There is hope that such communions as the Congrega- 
tional and the Presbyterian may combine, for they 
resemble each other, and the combination must come 
between those groups that are nearest alike. It would 
be folly to attempt to cross the bigger gulf before the 
smaller ones have been bridged. Federations and local 
movements are helping solve the problem. The situa- 
tion is similar to that of a crystalizing liquid, with 
external lines developing first.” 

The Bishop had delivered a notable address the pre- 
ceding evening, on the criminal failure of America to 
co-operate to relieve the distress in Europe. I spoke in 
praise of it. The remark served as encouragement for 
him to go further with his descriptions. “To begin 
with,” he said, “Sherwood Eddy organized the party 
of which I was a member, for the purpose of studying 
social conditions in Europe, and with the particular 
object of studying at first hand the labor problem in 
England. I presume no group of men has had better 
opportunity of investigating present conditions in the 
stricken nations of Europe. You have asked me if 
the Bolsheviki are primarily responsible for the Rus- 
sian troubles. Two reports come out of Russia. One 
Says that hell has broken loose, and the devil reigns. 
The other declares that the millennium is coming. As 
an English labor leader put it, ‘Europe has seen some 
of the most magnificent sacrifices come out of the war, 
and some of the most terrible crimes.’ But the general 
situation in Russia is like this: A great experiment 
is being tried out there. With all the radicalism, there 
is a steady, conservative force that is tending to unify 
the country. Ninety per cent. of the peasantry are 
interested in two things, land and education. The 
Bolsheviki realize the power of the peasants, and some- 
times when the peasants have thwarted one of their 
plans, they say, ‘We tried this experiment and it 
failed disastrously.’ ; 

“The Bolsheviki have discovered that they cannot 
run the government without the capitalists, especially 
the captains of industry, and are inviting them to 
accept office, but with the reservations that a native 
Russian, who is responsible to Russia, work alongside 
every foreigner, and that they acquire titles to no 
material resources; as land, railroads, mines, and fac- 
tories. A friend of mine wag once traveling in a Rus- 
sian railway carriage filled with soldiers and peasants, 
all supporters of the Soviet government, but all of 
whom were roundly cursing the government. They 
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were asked why they took that attitude. One of the 


soldiers replied, ‘It is the only government that is 
working for the people.’ I am sure there is absolutely 


no use in interfering from the outside. Russia must 


save herself. But this country may help by establish- 


_ing trade relations; and it should recognize the Soviet 
- government.” 


“We were much impressed,” I said, “with your refer- 
ence last evening to the failure of America to help 
relieve Kurope.”  _ 

“We are facing an international crisis,’ came the 
Bishop’s quick reply, as his expressive face became 
serious. “We in America hold fast to our old habits 


A BISHOP, BUT NOT AN BCCLESIASTIC 
The Head of the Diocese of Michigan has what is called a 


speaking countenance. His features change with the rapid- 

ity of his thought, which constitutes one of his charms as an 

orator and a conversationalist. Some say that not since 

glorious Phillips Brooks has the Episcopal Church had so 

remarkable a personality and so fearless a spokesman, He 

is the one voice (not thunder!) of that communion whose 
words go out over the world 


and relationships. I am inclined to think Washing- 
ton’s advice to keep to our side of the water has 
resulted in more harm than good. It may have fitted 
the day in which it was given, but it may prove fatal 
for this day. We want no entangling alliances, to be 


sure, but we do want some sort of a concert of the . 


powers. 

“You see, we Americans have very provincial minds. 
We are not yet convinced that we can no longer be 
secure in our policy of isolation. We must develop 
the international mind unless we would be one in a 
common calamity. Civilization is breaking down in 
Europe. Famine stalks everywhere. Germany has 
multitudes of rickety children; and in Austria the 


* hospitals are full of children who do not sit up, because 
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they have no bones to sit up with. Americans can 
hardly realize the terror that walks abroad over there, 
and the calamities that threaten. 

“Hurope faces not only political and financial bank- 
ruptcy, but moral bankruptcy. Idealism is no longer 
considered. The people live only in the present. They 
will not think of the grim past, and they dare not 
think of the ominous future. 

“You heard me repeat the statement made by Lord 
Robert Cecil: ‘What does America want? She can 
have anything she wishes if she will only take the lead 
in organizing a federation of the nations.’ ” 

In answer to a question regarding the work done by 
the Washington Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ments, the Bishop replied: “The Washington Confer- 
ence will have failed unless it results in some more 
comprehensive assembly in which Russia, Germany, 
and Austria shall be represented. It accomplished 
much. It cleared the Pacific complication. But the 
European situation must be settled, and settled 
soon.” 

Discussing the influence of religion on the present 
life of Great Britain, Bishop Williams thought that 
religion was influential there, but chiefly among labor 
leaders. He had not found the churches cutting much 
figure as churches, though groups within the churches 
had courage and vision. The remark of Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, one of the best-known leaders of the labor 
movement, that labor cannot get away from religion 
because labor is steeped in religion, he thought indi- 
cated the feeling among the industrial classes. 

“Do you think the remark of Gen. Tasker H. Bliss 
was true, that, should another war come, the churches 
would be responsible for every drop of blood spilt?” 

“The power of the church has often been much exag- 
gerated,” replied the Bishop. “Churches can help best 
in the creation of a public opinion, which is always 
the determining factor in any great issue.” 

“Many of us heartily endorsed your defense of Wood- 
row Wilson,” I remarked. “It was one of the finest 
eulogies of the stricken President, accurate and 
just.” 

Bishop Williams spoke with feeling, saying: “I don’t 
know what you think of Wilson. At all events, I am 
going to get out of town day after to-morrow. I think 
he was the greatest seer, prophet, and statesman of the 
age. Maybe others loom big as you get the perspective 
of the present, but as you get the perspective of the 
future he will loom bigger and bigger. Some of his 
state papers and statements of moral issues will live 
as long as the government lasts. His was the voice 
that put vision, élan, enthusiasm, into the broken 
ranks of the Allies. He was the Messiah of the new 
age. Phrases he used that now sound trite, with repeti- 
tion will find a leading place in the literature of that 
period. Those phrases inspired the exhausted peoples, 
and they rose and won the war. 

“As for his part in the Versailles Treaty, it was a 
case of a Presbyterian minister’s son against three of 
the shrewdest minds in Europe. I did not find one 
man or woman in England who had one good word 
for the Versailles Treaty. With regard to the present 
attitude of the United States, she seems willing to 
accept all the specious advantages secured by the war 
without sharing in the burden of payment. One thing 
they cannot account for abroad is why America 
reversed her verdict pronounced with such high ideal- 
ism in 1917 and 1918, and why she denied the voice 
that had spoken for her. The people of Europe have 
fallen into an abyss of cynicism and despair with 
regard to the part being played by America, yet all 
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hearts turn to America, all eyes are on America, all 
roads lead to America. America is felt to be the hope 
of the world. 

“But do you not think,” he inquired, “that little by 
little Wilson is coming into his own? It seems to me 
that the scene in Washington on Armistice Day, when 
the broken ex-President left his sick-bed to join his 
fellow-citizens in honoring the unknown soldier, was 
one of the most pathetic in history. 

“At all events,”—he smiled as he spoke,—‘you don’t 
get as many brickbats when you speak of Wilson as 
you used to.” 

“T should conclude not,” I agreed, “after the enthu- 
siastic round of applause your eulogy of him met with 
last night.” : 

In his address Bishop Williams told of seeing the 
unveiling of a statue to Abraham Lincoln in London, at 
which three distinguished orators had spoken,—Elihu 
Root, James Bryce, and Lloyd George. All the 
addresses were remarkable, but that of Lloyd George 
led the others. 

Abraham Lincoln was a citizen of the world, and 
so I might add in his capacity is Bishop Williams. He 
is a prelate of the Episcopal Church, but in his human- 
ity and breadth of vision he is the possession of all 
Protestants, all Catholics. 

Readers of “Les Misérables” are usually much 
impressed by Victor Hugo’s description of the good 
Bishop. “Madame Magloire [his housekeeper] was 
fond of calling him ‘Your Grandeur.’ One day he rose 
from his easy-chair and went to fetch a book from his 
library; as it was on one of the top shelves, and as 
the Bishop was short, he could not reach it. ‘Madame 
Magloire,’ he said, ‘bring me a chair, for my grandeur 
does not rise to that shelf,’ ” : 

More than any one I ever met, Bishop Williams 
resembles the good Bishop. His appeal to America to 
accept the spiritual receivership of the world ought to 
meet with the serious consideration it deserves. 


Scriptural Hymns 
HARRIET EVERARD JOHNSON 
V 


“Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve!” 


T IS THE YEAR 64 ap. <A winter sun just 
I risen penetrates with its grateful warmth every 
nook and corner of the “Kternal City” gilding 
each object prominent or obscure with something of its 
glory. A tiny solitary beam has found its way even 
into the Mamertine Prison, that dismal hole of a dun- 
geon on the Capitoline Hill which has witnessed 
the last agonies of many brave and distinguished 
chieftains. 

On this special morning the one prisoner it contains, 
an elderly man, is still sleeping, unconscious for the 
moment of his bonds. Almost simultaneously with the 
gliding of the sunbeam across the sleeping face is the 
appearance of the lithe figure of a young man slip- 
ping through the circular aperture which is door and 
window alike of the underground cell. Ag he reaches 
the floor the youth cries, “Father! Father!” and throws 
himself at the feet of the bewildered prisoner, now 
aroused and seated upright on his couch. 

“Thou hast surely come quickly, my son, and just 
in time, for my departure is at hand,” murmurs the 
old man, his hand on the sleek dark head which bends 
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before him. Even as he speaks, the rattling of armor 
and the tramp of soldiery are heard, and the face of a 
centurion appears in the opening through which Tim- 
othy—for it is he—has dropped. 

At sight of the soldier the young man springs to his 
feet and feels for his weapons. The next moment, 
however, he realizes the uselessness of resistance, and 
at once assists the guard in getting out the prisoner, 
his heart meanwhile torn with grief that such should be 
the only service he can render. : 

With the aid of a hastily contrived ladder of ropes 
the old and the young man at length stand together 
outside the prison, awaiting the word to advyance.. 
The Apostle, leaning upon young Timothy’s stalwart 
arm, looks wistfully yet hopefully out over the Forum 
with its magnificent buildings, flanked on the south 
by the yet more sumptuous structures of the Palatine, 
while to the east shines the Emperor’s “golden house.” 
Many a statue of hero and conquerer crowned with 
laurel is in view, and as he gazes, Paul’s grave coun- 
tenance assumes an expression of triumphant joy, as, 
turning to his companion, in the words of 2 Timothy ii, 
1, “My son, be strong in the grace that is in Christ 
Jesus,” he prefaces an utterance of inspired advice 
well summarized in the hymn quoted above (No. 364 
in the New Hymn and Tune Book), which when ex- 
amined stanza by stanza is discovered to be an epitome 
of Pauline thought revolving about a central idea 
clothed in a metaphor, which stamps its origin indelibly 
upon it. Let us examine the various quotations, which 
read harmoniously, and discover the unity as we know 
it in the hymn. 

“So fight [I], not as one that beateth the air—so run, 

not as uncertainly, but that ye may obtain an incor- 
ruptible crown” (1 Cor. ix. 24, 25, 26). Thus read, 
with some transposition, the words of the Apostle of 
which Stanza I. of the hymn is the expression in 
poetical form. Stanza II. may be found complete in 
Hebrews xii. 1, “Seeing we also are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, 
and let us run with patience the race that is set before 
us” (a favorite metaphor with Paul, this of the games, 
with the crowd of spectators and the coveted prize), 
and in Phil. iii. 13, “Forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before.” Stanza III. embodies the quotations: “Look- - 
ing unto Jesus the author and finisher of our faith” 
(Heb. xii. 2), “I press toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus” (Phil. iii. 
14). The fourth Stanza consists of a description of 
“the crown of righteousness” alluded to in 2 Tim. iv. 8, 
which is to be given “unto all them that love his appear- 
ing.” 
While such words are passing in low tones between 
them, the great missionary and his favorite convert sur- 
rounded by the legionaries make their way down the 
steep steps which lead from the northern spur of the 
Capitoline; thence over the broad paving-stones of the 
Via Sacra, under the shadows of the marble Czesars on 
either side, circling the base of the imperial Palatine, 
and round about the huge Circus Maximus beyond. 
On every hand are the insignia of an arrogant material- 
ism and its perishable rewards, though the early hour 
finds the circus quite empty save for a few slaves who 
labor to repair the racetrack, and a group of young 
patricians superintending the same for want of better 
amusement, who stare contemptuously at the shabby 
prisoner and his alien companion. 
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At last they reach the Porta Ostiensis, which a later 
age is to rename in honor of the humble captive who 
passes through it to a victorious death; and there 
beside the stately memorial of Caius Cestius sounds the 
final note of triumph. : 

There is a fifth stanza, to be found in the Pilgrim 
Hymnal, which endeavors to translate these words into 
verse, but it is less successful than are the other four 
in its interpretation of the great utterances which in- 


_ spired it:— 


* 


“For I am now ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand. 
_“T have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith: ; 
“Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give to me at that day; and not to me 


only, but unto all them also that love his- 


appearing. 

“The Lord stood with me, and strengthened me; that 
by me the preaching might be fully known, and 
that all the Gentiles might hear: and I was deliy- 
ered out of the mouth of the lion. 

“And the Lord shall deliver me from every evil work, 
and will preserve me unto his heavenly kingdom: 
to whom be glory forever and ever. Amen.’’—2 
Timothy iv. 6, 7, 8,17, 18. 


Memories and Friendships 
CHARLES WILLIAM WENDTE, D.D. 


Il. A Pioneer Teacher of German, 1849-70 
(Continued) 


F ALL THE GIFTED students of the German 
C) tongue with whom she became professionally 
connected, Madame Wendte was most proud of 
her association with Revs. Theodore Parker and Charles 
T. Brooks of Newport, R.I. Mr. Parker, who com- 
manded some twenty languages, already had a large 
knowledge of German and its literature, but desired 
to perfect himself in the spoken idiom. Once a week, 
when his engagements permitted, my mother went to 
his house in Exeter Place and read and conversed in 
German with him, and with that brilliant member of 
his household Miss Hannah Stevenson. Like all who 
were privileged to enjoy a closer contact with Mr. 
Parker, she became his warm admirer and friend. 
Some of her reminiscences are worth relating. It 
was great fun to hear him repeat with gusto the story 
of the three bears, the animal for which he had con- 
ceived such an affection—‘Hs war einmal ein grosser 
Baer, und ein kleiner Baer, und ein ganz klein winziges 
Baerlein”—or to listen to his account in German of his 
visit to a German parishioner who kept a little del- 
ieatessen shop at the South End. This worthy man 
introduced him proudly to his somewhat untidy wife 
and seven children, and on his departure bestowed upon 
him, as a gift to Mrs. Parker, a suspicious-looking 
package. As he proceeded homeward a frightful odor 
accompanied him; passers-by gave him a wide berth. 
He opened one end of the parcel and peered in. It was, 
as he had feared, a slice of antiquated Limburger 
cheese! Well knowing what reception Mrs. Parker 
would give so unsavory a morsel, he hovered shyly 
around Judge Jackson’s big orchard and garden on the 
corner of Bedford and Chauncy Streets, and when no 
one was looking, Parker hove the ill smelling package 
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over the high fence, taking at once to his heels, and 
trusting a kind Providence would break it gently to his 
neighbor Jackson. 

e 


One evening a week Mr. Parker was wont informally 
to receive his friends at his house. My mother some- 
times attended and greatly enjoyed the conversation 
and people she met there. On one occasion a discus- 
sion which grew ardent arose between a black-haired, 
dark-skinned Southern gentleman and the light-haired, 
fair-complexioned, and placid A. Bronson Alcott. Mr. 
Alcott had been elucidating his favorite theory of the 
angelic and demonic types of men. The demonic were 
of dark, brunette complexion—the angelic were (like 
himself) fair-skinned, blond, and blue-eyed. He in- 
stanced Jesus as an example of the angelic order. The 
man from the South, not unnaturally, resented the 
implications involved in this distinction. Jesus was, 
after all, a Jew, and doubtless dark-skinned and black- 
eyed, like most Orientals. The Italian painters were 
responsible for the artistic fiction which represented 
him as golden-haired and pale of aspect. Alcott main- 
tained his ground with gentle persistence. The two 
opponents soon monopolized the attention of all in the 
room. The Southerner lost his temper and the dispute 
became painful. A typical New England maiden lady 
who was present, and who had tried all the evening to 
chip into the conversation, saw her opportunity. Break- 
ing into the discussion, she expostulated : “O Mr. Alcott! 
O my dear Sir! I beg of you, gentlemen, to be calm. 
Perhaps, after all, the Master’s hair may not have been 
just what either of you seem to imagine,—neither a 
pronounced blonde—as you hold, Mr. Alcott—nor a 
jet-black—as you, Sir, maintain—but may have been— 
don’t you think ?—just a shade between the two—say a 
kind of mouse color!” The general outburst of laughter 
which greeted this well-meant attempt at a compro-_ 
mise put an end for the time to the discussion. 


7 


With Rev. Charles T. Brooks of Newport, R.I., 
widely known as a poet and translator of German 
literature, her relations were of a most friendly and 
enduring character. In the year 1850 she was advised 
by the Ticknors and others to spend the summer, with 
her children, in that delightful seaside resort. Through 
Mr. Brooks’s friendly offices pupils in German were 
assured for her, among them the daughter of Governor 
Gibbs, Miss Kate Wormeley, the eminent French trans- 
lator, the daughters of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Richard Staigg, and Mrs. Henrietta Schroeder of New 
York, whose home and heart were ever open to her. It 
was in Mrs. Schroeder’s house, later known as Hypothe- 
nuse Cottage and the abode of Col. George W. Waring, 
the eminent sanitary engineer, that she heard Jenny 
Lind sing, a glorified memory which remained with her. 
That memorable summer ushered in many seasons of 
charm and refreshment in beautiful Newport, in whose 
joys her two young sons also shared. But it was the 
literary companionship and wise counsel of the good 
Unitarian pastor and the kind hospitalities of his ex- 
cellent wife, which were the chief attraction to her. 
With Mr. Brooks she read the classics of her mother 
tongue,—Lessing, Herder, Rueckert, Goethe, Schiller, 
Jean Paul, and Heine,—and enjoyed his comments 
upon them. In turn she would puzzle out with him 
some intricate passage in the authors he had in hand, 
especially the long-winded and often obscure Jean 
Paul Richter, whose writings were all the vogue in that 
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transcendental period. On Sundays she listened to 
the simple, devout discourses of this best of men and 
ministers. This relation proved of inestimable value 
to the intellectual development of my mother. Mr. 
Brooks’s masterpieces, the admirable version of 
Goethe’s “Faust,” in both metre and rhyme, and his 
translation of Richter’s “Titan,” which Carlyle praised 
highly, as well as his numberless renderings of minor 
German poets, were the standards she set herself in her 
work. Bei 
During the winters that followed, she kept up a 
German correspondence with Mr. Brooks, informing 
him of the features of mutual interest in the German- 
English world of Boston, as well as of her own personal 
~ experiences. Thus in 1851 she writes him: “The calling 
of a minister is the highest and noblest of any on earth. 


Oh that it might be given me to have one of my sons’ 


follow your example! What is there more beautiful 
than to spread the love of mankind and peace on 
earth? Such is your work and endeavor.” She tells 
him of the growing interest in Boston in Kossuth and 
bis eloquent plea for Hungary. She herself is one of 
his most ardent admirers. I recall that when a few 
months later the great patriot-orator came to Boston, 
and the city went wild over him, my mother took me 
to the streets through which he passed that I might be- 
hold the hero-chieftain, who, with his famous soft felt 
plumed hat in hand, stood up in his carriage and bowed 
bis thanks right and left to the applauding crowds. 

In another letter she speaks of her two boys as well 
and happy and a great comfort to her. . “The youngest, 
William, seems to surpass Charles in everything. The 
latter seems to be utterly lacking in talent; sometimes 
I fear that he will never be anything worth while. Yet 
I feel that I am doing him an injustice, for he is still 
so young and has great perseverance. I have many 
pupils this winter, some of them most interesting.” In 
after years, when I became minister of the Unitarian 
church in Newport, of which Mr. Brooks was still the 
revered pastor emeritus, my mother’s hope and prayer 
for me was fulfilled. Our relation was an ideal one, of 
which I sought to give grateful expression in my 
“Memoir of Charles T. Brooks,” prefixed to the printed 
collection of his poems. 

The Germania Orchestra concerts in Boston, under 
Carl Bergmann, and a few lectures were her only 
sources of recreation. She is reading with her pupils 
Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre,” “Werther,” 
and “Faust,” Richter’s “Lewana,” sundry dramas of 
Schiller, and Spindler’s “The Jew.” Poor little woman! 
No wonder she complains of physical exhaustion and 
depression of spirits. “After the children have been 
put to bed I sit for hours, my head resting on my 
folded hands, unspeakably lonely and sad.” 


The next instalment will appear March 16. 


Membership Campaign 


IV. «What to Say to the Unreached” 


MINOT SIMONS 


e 7OU NEED A CHURCH. You need the ingpira- 
tions of religion. While you may have religion 
without a church, it is the function of the 

church to define, direct, and deepen your religion. 
“Religion crowns one’s life with the idealism which 

is satisfied with nothing less than the Most High Ideal 
or God. In the sense of God’s presence you realize the 
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divine expectation both of your own personal life and 
of your life with others. You realize that to become 
your best you must bestow your best. You must try 
to gain a moral and spiritual mastery of your life 
in order that you. may the better serve your fellow- 
men. 

“Religion reveals the infinite and eternal relation- 
ships of the human soul. Daily affairs.tend to divert 
one’s attention from these relationships, but they are 
fundamental and ultimate. You should give time and 
give thought to these things, and the church gives you 
the best opportunity. 

“If religion is important, its cultivation is necessary. 
You cannot get something out of nothing in the spirit- 
ual world any more than in the material world. Con- 
sequently, if the spiritual nature is to be developed, it 
must be cultivated by the habits of religion. Tie your 
arm to your side, and if you keep it inactive long 
enough its strength will vanish. Such is nature’s 
penalty for disuse. Tie your soul to what is trivial and 
temporal and material, and it, too, will wither. Such 
is spiritual nature’s penalty for disuse. It is impos- 
sible to escape this universal law. 


@ 


“You need a church, then, in which you can exercise 
your spiritual nature, develop spiritual strength, and 
attain a well-rounded life. There is no other way so 
satisfactory and so in harmony with nature’s law of 
life. 

“Tf you have not before considered the Unitarian 
Church, you should know that it is a church based upon 
a religion of character and of daily life. We have no 
creed, but a covenant which in many of our churches 
is as follows :— 


“Tn the Love of Truth and in the Spirit of Jesus, 
We unite for the Worship of God and the Service of Man.” 


“In the Unitarian Church you can use and you are 
urged to use your own twentieth-century brains. You 
are urged to trust and to follow your twentieth-century 
heart. Religion can now incorporate unreservedly 
the noblest sentiment of the heart without hindrance 
from traditional beliefs. 

“The Unitarian Church does not dictate your beliefs, 
but urges you to arrive at beliefs from the utmost 
exercise of your own heart, reason, and conscience. 
You have freedom in the Unitarian Church and if such 


“freedom appeals to you, you should make the most of 


the opportunity which it provides. 
a 


“You should join the Unitarian Church if it approves 
itself to your judgment. You should join it because 
you can get more and do more with others than you 
can alone. People join a Unitarian church as natur- 
ally as they join any other organization with a human 
interest and purpose. Nothing unreasonable is asked 
nor demanded. Joining a church adds to one’s depend- 
ability and responsibility on the one hand and to the 
weight of one’s influence on the other. 

“What can you do in a Unitarian church? You can 
advance the cause of a rational faith, which is needed 
to-day more than any other one thing. Furthermore, 
you can help the church to serve the community in 
some way not provided by any other agency. Most 
helpful human service is now done by organizations 
which have specialized along certain lines. Rarely, 
however, is the whole field covered. Some things which 
need to be done are always left. Join a Unitarian 
church, then, and help it to carry on its community 
service.” sty <= 
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Arraigning a Bishop 

Bishop William Montgomery Brown of 
Arkansas has published a book with the 
title “Communism and Christianism,” the 
motto of which is, “Banish gods from the 
skies and capitalists from the earth, and 
make the world safe for industrial com- 
munism.” The book is now in its sixth 
edition and its sixtieth thousand. It defi- 
nitely offers Marxian socialism as a suh- 
stitute for Christianity. In view of the 
Bishop's defection. the Living Church calls 
for an examination of the Bishop's right 
to retain his office. 


An Improvement Altogether 


The Christian Intelligencer, the valned 
weekly of the Reformed Church in 
America, has changed its appearance and 
title. It is now the Christian Intelligencer 
and Mission Field. The new paper is al- 
together an improvement. It is a journal- 
istic credit to editors and contributors. 
Congratulations are extended to the man- 
agement for its heroic reseue of the long- 
lived journal from the precarious position 
in which greatly increased cost of produc- 
tion had placed it. 


Boies Penrose on 
Sunday Observance 


lt should be remembered to the credit 
of the late Senator Penrose, that he was 
loyal to the keeping of the Sabbath. As 
a result of early training Senator Penrose 
took a determined stand on Sunday ob- 
servance. It was largely the result of 
his influence as chairman of the Post- 
Office Commission in the United States 
Senate that the law was passed which 
reduced to a minimum the Sunday work 
of postal employees. Dr. T. T. Mutchler 
says. “I do not hesitate to say that no 
man in the United States has done more 
for the preservation of the American Sab- 
bath than Boies Penrose.” 


Church and Lodge Attendance 


In a recent survey of Middlesex County, 
Massachusetts, if was found that there 
were twenty-cight towns having less than 
5,000 population. The average attend- 
ance at Sunday morning worship in these 
fowns was 63 per cent. of the average 
ehurch membership, while the average at- 
tendance ai granges, lodges, and other so- 
cieties was only 30 per cent. of the mem- 
bership. 

“Things a Pastor Should Know” 


Members of the Baptist church of 
Sanford. Me. surely appreciate their pas- 
tor, Rey. Irad B. Hardy. At the concin- 
sion of a recent Sunday evening service, 
in the presence of a congregation which 
filled the church, the minister was 
given a book prepared wholly by members 
of the parish. ‘The title of the book is, 
“Things a Pastor Should Know.” It is 
bound in seal leather, and contains orig- 
inal paragraphs of appreciation from rep- 
resentatives of the merchants, town offi- 
cials, schools, and banks of the town. A 
prominent citizen writes as follows: “The 
Baptist church is doing much for right- 
eousness in Sanford. It has a broad, 
practical program. and one that has a 
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strong appeal....- Mr. Hardy is a man’s 
man devoid of artificial grace and man- 
ner, full of vigor, and alive to the vital 
problems that affect every one of us.” 
Another contributor writes: “Bird's-eye 
view of Baptist church: Sermons by pas- 
tor, strong, able, inspiring. Congregations, 
large and appreciative. Sunday-school, 
growing steadily in numbers and enthu- 
siasm. Women’s organizations, alive and 
active, rendering splendid service. Church 
giving generously to relief work in Far 
East. . Boy Scouts one of the most impor- 
tant organizations in the church work, 
with the pastor as Scoutmaster.” 


A Golden-Rule Merchant 


M. T. Garvin, a prominent merchant of 
Laneaster, Pa., has published a full-page 
advertisement in the Lancaster Daily In- 
telligencer, in which he appeals for a 
world brotherhood to bring in peace and 
progress. “The key,” the advertisement 
reads, “that will unlock the gate leading 
to the pathway of world peace and pros- 
perity is the Golden Rule as laid down by 
Jesus of Nazareth.” Merchants and finan- 
ciers are multiplying who talk like such 
men as Roger W. Babson and Arthur 
Nash. It is interesting to record that 
these merchants and financiers invariably 
find their business increasing. That they 
all have their critics only clinches the 
truth of their belief, however lacking they 
may be in fulfilling their ideas. They do 
not claim perfection. 


No Lack of Candidates 


The Southern Baptists are not suffer- 
ing for lack of ministerial candidates. 
They report the largest number of stu- 
dents ever enrolled for a single year, 
namely, 2,207, most of whom are study- 
ing in seminaries or colleges. The sem- 
imary at Louisville, the largest theological 
school in the country, reports an enroll- 
ment of 364; Fort Worth has 242; and 
the Bible -Institute at New Orleans, 
seventy-five. The remaining students are 
distributed throughout various Baptist 
institutions. ——_——— 

A War Bible 


Another Bible has come into prominence. 
It is the one that reposed on the pulpit 
of the Protestant church at Rheims when 
that building was wrecked by shells from 
the German guns. In the course of his 
visit to America, Marshal Foch presented 
this shell-torn Bible to the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ. The Marshal 
is a deyoted Catholic, but he paid a high 
tribute to American Protestants for their 
assistance to their stricken fellow-church- 
men in France. 


Southern Presbyterians Sell Shares 


Presbyterian churches of the Southern 
States have a membership of 50,000. This 
body is in need of funds to carry on its 
missionary and educational work, and pro- 
poses to sell $100 shares to each member. 
The following activities will benefit from 


the campaign : foreign missions, home mis- 


sions, the Presbyterian Training School, 
Christian education and ministerial relief, 
the Summer Training School, and beney- 
olent work. The campaign will begin at 
once. 
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Lenten Reading 


One of the advantages of the Lenten 
season is the literary opportunity it brings. 
When every year the winter draws on- 
ward toward its close, and the cares and 
anxieties of daily living may weigh upon 
us, many Christians welcome the chance 
to turn aside from worldly perplexities 
and material pleasures, to breathe an 
atmosphere serene and -spiritually invigor- 
ating. Lent is an occasion for making 
room, in our myriad activities, for “a 
closer walk with God.’ One of the ways 
for accomplishing this purpose is to make 
our reading, either in whole or in part, 
more definitely religious. Not a little 
spiritual sustenance can be gained 
through setting apart a little time each 
day, and suffering nothing to interfere. 

There are many books peculiarly 
adapted for Lenten reading. Besides the 
Seriptures, which of course are always 
helpful and never out of date, there are 
certain volumes heartily to be commended 
to all serious thinkers. Among these are to 
be reckoned works like Phillips Brooks’s 
“The More Abundant Life’ and “Christ 
the Life and Light,” as well as Fosdick’s 
“The Meaning of Prayer,” “The Meaning 
of Faith,” and “The Meaning of Service,” 
—all well worth perusal and study. In 
this group may also be included Edmond 
Holmes’s “The Secret of the Cross,” pub- 
lished year before last. This year, there 
are several new publications especially 
suitable for this use. Readers desiring 
literature of a more philosophical variety 
will take pleasure in Gilbert Murray’s 
“Tradition and Progress,” while those 
seeking reading of a type more definitely 
theological and religious will find admir- 
ably suited to their purpose, the books of 
Richard Roberts, T. R. Glover, and 
Bishop Paget, reviews of which appear 
this week in the columns of this depart- 
ment. Tap ya sth 


Three Books for this Season 

Tur UNTRIED Door. By Richard Roberts. 
New York: The Woman’s Press, 

“This book is meant to be of the nature 
of a challenge. We are being told that 
the only hope of the world lies in follow- 
ing Jesus. But we are not told with any 
explicitness what ‘following Jesus’ really 
means. Here an endeavor is made to dis- 
cover the mind of Jesus and to see how 
far it shows us a way out of the intoler- 
able confusion into which life has fallen.” 
These words from the preface are a clear 
statement of the author’s intention, which 
the reader will find has been clearly and 
forcibly carried out. The book cuts deep. 
Almost wholly lacking in theology, save 
in the final chapter, which is the least 
satisfying of the whole work, it is a 
searching analysis of modern conditions 
as compared with the character of the 
Son of Man. Mr. Roberts, until recently 
minister of the Church of the Pilgrims in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., has the qualities of a 
genuine prophet. Possessing an abundant 
measure of spiritual insight, construc- 
tively and sympathetically he measures 
the follies and futilities, the glory and the 
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shame, of the life that now is against 
the Life of lives, in a manner calculated 
to make the average Christian sit up and 
take notice. There are many notable 
definitions; as well as fresh interpreta- 
tions of familiar Scriptural passages. The 
author discloses an understanding of the 
personality of Jesus so sincere and deep 
that he seems eminently fitted to write a 
complete biography of the Master. It is 
to be hoped that he will be moved to give 
us, at least, other studies in Christian 
ethics similar to those contained in The 
Untried Door. 

THe PILGRIM Bssays' ON RBSLIGION. By 
T. R. Glover. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

Ministers rather than laymen are likely 
to find this book interesting. For every 
student of the Bible, however, it offers not 
a little food for serious thought. Yet 
those who remember with gratitude Dr. 
Glover’s The Jesus of History will prob- 
ably lay aside his latest work with some- 
thing like a sigh of disappointment. A 
collection of essays dealing with subjects 
as varied as “The Holy Spirit” and “The 
Religion of Martin Luther,” written in a 
style which though always scholarly is 
curiously awkward and at times wholly 
lacking in lucidity, it is by no means easy 
reading. At the same time, the reader 
who perseveres will find himself rewarded 
with much original thought, together 
with some novel explanations of disputed 
Bible yerses. Perhaps the best chapter 
in the book is that devoted to a discussion 
of the value of belief in a final judgment 
as an article of faith. 


PHACE AND HAPPINESS. By The Right Rev. 
H. L. Paget, D.D. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Oo, 

With the turning of the first page, the 
reader at once finds himself in an atmos- 
phere fresh and bracing. Here is a book 
with wings! Through its pages blows a 
wind from the hilltops of the spirit, cool, 
purifying and invigorating. The Bishop 
of Chester writes with abundant com- 
mon sense, a discerning understanding of 
human nature, a clear comprehension of 
the perils now confronting the modern 
world, combined with a faith in Christian- 
ity wise, searching, and manifestly sincere. 
His little volume is a plea for Christian 
essentials in the spirit of “Lest We For- 
get.” Taking his text from a phrase in 
the opening petitions of the Prayer for 
Parliament, “that peace and happiness, 
truth and justice, religion and piety may 
be established among us for all genera- 
tions,” he proceeds to an inquiry into what 
peace and happiness, truth and justice, 
religion and piety, really are. His reason- 
ing is both human and richly suggestive. 
He who follows it closely will find him- 
self rewarded with many a vista of broad 
horizons bathed in celestial radiance, 
bringing him at last to a glimpse of the 
battlements of the heavenly city outlined 
against the western skies. A REL. 


Timely Satire 


“My Dnar WQHLLS.” By Henry Arthur Jones. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

In Punch of November 80 there is the 
following paragraph: “Mr. H. G, Wells 
predicts that in a hundred years there 
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will be no British Empire; and we under- 
stand that Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is 
doing his best to ensure that a hundred 
years hence there will be no Mr. H. G. 
Wells.” 

The latter part of the above note is 
an excellent review of “My Dear Wells.” 
The book is a series of letters purporting 
to be written to Mr. Wells in answer to 
replies that Mr. Wells would probably 
have supplied. Mr. Jones pretends that 
he has invited that well-known writer to 
a discussion, but, as the invitation is ig- 
nored, both sides are supplied by one and 
the same pen. None can deny that the 
two sides are wittily supported. As sam- 
ples of the “spicy bits” one-may note: 
“An inspired writer declares that ‘Wells 
is to-day thinking for half of Europe.’ 
Mr. Archibald Spofforth, who was read- 
ing the article aloud to me, put it down 
at this point and very ungraciously mut- 
tered, ‘Now we know why Europe is in 
such a mess.’ [This Mr. Spofforth is used ‘ 
as a voice which conveniently utters com- 
ments that Mr. Jones pretends. to consider 
too caustic.] I propose that The League 
of Nations shall be appointed to control— 
or at least to discuss—the vast amount 
of loose disordered thinking that goes on 
in the world. I suppose that the League 
will proceed in the matter by its favorite 
system of mandates. I have therefore ap- 
plied to the Council of the League for a 
mandate to superintend your social and 
political philosophy.” No one can say 
that Mr. Jones does not faithfully try to 
live up to his mandate. Mr. Wells’s con- 
tradictory sayings are held up to full 
view, and as he has likened his attacker 
to a foghorn, saying, “You never know 
when the damned thing will be hooting 
again,” whenever a particularly striking 
thing is said with which Mr. Jones dis- 
agrees, the foghorn hoots most aggres- 
sively, and the hoots are pretty thickly 
sprinkled over the pages. Behind the 
author’s noisy fun-making there is, how- 
ever, a serious purpose. Communism, 
Marxism, and Bolshevism are ruthlessly - 
attacked, and a thoroughgoing individual- 
ism enthusiastically preached. Altogether 
the book provides beguiling reading, and 
occasions many quiet chuckles; but, like 
all arguments, it will do two things, 
namely, fail to convert opponents, and 
please mightily all who agree with its 
contentions. As to whether “My Dear 
Wells” will be read with pleasure depends 
on whether the reader enjoys rollicking 
satire, and is on the side of the pro- 
nounced individualist. M. H. 


By-Product of the World War 

PascaL. By Dr. Karl Bornhausen, Professor 
in. Marburg, Germany. Basel, Switzerland: 
Press of Friedrich Reinhardt. . 

A peculiar interest attaches to -this 
work. Not only its lofty topic and schol- 
arly and attractive manner commend it 
to the reader, but also the unique cireum- 
stances under which it was produced. 
Dr. Bornhausen, now a prominent mem- 
ber of the theological faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Breslau, before the World War 
held a similar position at the University 
of Marburg. During his term of service 
he visited the United States. On his re- 
turn he instituted at Marburg a reading- 
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- room and library for the especial use of 
the English-speaking students. Through 
a series of seminars and social confer- 
ences these foreign elements were brought 
into friendly and scholarly relations with 
the German students, to the evident en- 

fe eecat of their knowledge and sym- 
pathies. 

Dr. Bornhausen, a teacher of pro- 
nounced international sympathies, has 
specialized in the literature and history 
of the French people, especially the writ- 

' ings of their great religious genius Pas- 
-eal. At the session of the International 
Congress of Free Christians and Other 
Religious Liberals held in Paris in the 
summer of 1913 he read, in faultless 
French, an appreciative paper on “The 
Contributions of France to Religious Lib- 
erty and Progress.” 

The outbreak of the great war brought 
a severe trial and sorrow to this pacific 
and internationally-minded man. He was 
at once drafted, as a reserve officer, 
and ordered to the front. As a Chris- 
tian minister his soul revolted at all 
forms of violence and bloodshed. For 
Franee and England he cherished only 
sentiments of good-will. How could he, 
then, grasp the sword and wreak destruc- 
tion and death upon individuals and com- 
munities against whom he felt no hatred 
whatever? On the other hand, his coun- 
try demanded his service in her hour of 
need. Around him, fellow teachers and 
students were forming promptly in bat- 
talions, and with waving banners, enthu- 
siastic cheering, and ecstatic songs were 
marching to defend their country, and to 
display their love of ‘Deutschland Ueber 
Alles.” Should he alone be lacking in pa- 
triotism, and place his egotistic opinions 
against the unanimous sentiments and 
actions of his people—a “slacker” and a 
eoward? He obeyed the call of his race 

and nation, and joined the great out- 
pouring of troops to the frontier. But 
the struggle was not ended for him. His 
letters to his friends—the present writer 
among them—disclosed the anguish of this 
gentle divine and lover of his kind at the 
eruelties and evils involved in this as in 
every war. His conflict of duties was not 
for long. A few months later, before 
Paris, he was shot through the body, left 

_ for dead on the battlefield, and taken pris- 
oner by the enemy. Through long months 
of captivity and convalescence he minis- 
tered to and cheered his fellows in prison. 
Seeking escape from the intolerable te- 
dium of his confinement, he turned to lit- 
erary tasks, and wrote the greater part 
of this treatise on Blaise Pascal, whom 
he considers the greatest religious genius 


. France has ever produced, one of the 


most illustrious and spiritual thinkers of 
mankind. The French scholars to whom 
the prisoner appealed for advice and help 
in his task remained indifferent, with the 
single exception of that learned and 
broad-minded historian of religion, Prof. 
G. Bonet-Maury, who sent him valuable 
information and books. Thus was pro- 
duced a work designed to impart to the 
German nation a larger knowledge and 
appreciation of this great French seer and 
saint, and at the same time to be in a 
true and beautiful sense a modest means 
of reconciliation between two peoples 
lately bitterly at war, in the spirit of 
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him who said, “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, that ye 
have love one for another.” 

These purposes of the author do not 
call for a lengthy treatise of minute and 
exhaustive scholarship. Professor Born- 
hausen has indeed made valuable contri- 
butions to the Pascal literature of our 
time. In this book he endeavors to give 
his countrymen a first-hand, concise crit- 
ical and historical biography of the brave 
doubter, the ardent believer, the gifted 
thinker, and the spiritual seer of the 
first half of the seventeenth century. 
Copious extracts are made from his 
minor writings and letters to illustrate 
the story. His more familiar Provincial 
Letters and his profound treatise on 
The Mathematical Method of Thought 
are treated more briefly. The book is 
nobly conceived, of unflagging interest, and 
is handsomely printed. Cc. W. W. 


Youth’s Religious Song 

HYMNAL FOR AMBRICAN YoutTH. Edited by 
H. Augustine Smith. New York: The Century 
Company. 

Quite the best hymnal for the use of 
young people in Sunday-school and small 
church meetings we have yet seen. Pro- 
fessor Smith has done his work exceed- 
ingly well. Although the collection in- 
eludes a few hymns which to Unitarians 
will seem unduly orthodox, the number 
of these offensively so is very small, and 
their presence is more than atoned for 
by the introduction of hymns that are 
classic from all denominations, even our 
own. A strong point in the book’s fayor 
is that the music throughout is singable, 
being set in a lower key than is the case 
with most works haying a like purpose. 
The orders of worship added are of a 
generally high quality. 


For Parents 
THE PARENT AND THE CHILD. CASH-STUDIES 
IN THE PROBLEMS OF PARENTHOOD. By Henry 


F. Cope. New York: George H. Doran Oom- 
pany. 
Dr. Cope, who has covered so well 


many fields in religious education, has 
here made another distinct contribution 
to the problem of the upbringing of chil- 
dren. In twenty-five actual, practical 
problems he brings to bear his acute 
mind, his accurate knowledge of child 
psychology, and his keen sympathy with 
childhood, and suggests solutions which 
earry conviction. An indispensable book 
for the parent who does not know it all. 


Present-day Conditions 
Convincingly Portrayed 

Tur Hippen Puiaces. By Bertrand W. Sin- 
clair. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Mr. Sinclair’s latest novel of the Cana- 
dian Northwest claims attention by its un- 
usual plot. An English soldier, scarred be- 
yond recognition, returns to England from 
a German prison camp, to find himself offi- 
cially dead, his wife married again, and 
all traces of her and his property gone. 
Alone, almost penniless, and avoided by 
reason of his repulsive looks, he suffers 
the tortures of the damned. Aside from 
producing an interesting story, the author 
has endeavored to portray a few phases 
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of abnormal psychology. He is-successful 
for the most part; his account of the 
wrath of the scarred veteran, ignored by 
the populace he had risked his life to 
protect, is told with sincere feeling. But 
by reason of their number, some of the 
other characters, each standing for a dis- 
tinct type, fail to be wholly convincing. 
There is so much material to digest, that 
the reader becomes a little overwhelmed. 
No reader, however, could complain of 
being bored, nor could he fail to see that 
Mr. Sinclair has.tried with no mean suc- 
cess to write an opportune, thoughtful 
novel. HELEN M. POWELL. 


For Very Little Ones 


THe OLD Time Story oF THE THREE Bears. 
Retold by Kenneth Graham Duffield. 

THH WONDERFUL STORY OF CINDWURELLA. Le- 
told by Kenneth Graham Duffield. i 

Tun Story or CHICKEN LITTLE. 
Kenneth Graham Duffield. 

PwTHR RABBIT’S BIRTHDAY. By Linda Stevens 
Almond. 

PeTeR RABBIT’S HASTHR. 


Retold by 


By Linda Stevens 


Almond. 
LittLy LAMBIN LAMBKIN. By M. OC. H. 
LITTLE SQUIRRELIE SQUIRRBLIBKIN. By 
M.~O> Hf. 


GRUNTY GRUNTS AND SMILEY SMILE OUvT- 
poors. By Bertha E. Feist. 

A CHILD’s GARDEN OF VERSES. 
Louis Stevenson. 

LirrLy PRAYDRS FOR LitrTLe Lies. By LEliza- 
beth Robinson Scovil. 

Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 

This group of “Wee Books for Wee 
Folks” includes many well-known stories 
delightfully told. They are so tiny, the 
smallest child may find pleasure in look- 
ing at them or reading them without the 
the help of others. All of these volumes 
are made attractive by many charming 
illustrations. —_— 


By Robert 


Jane Eyre 
JANE Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. With 
sizteen colored illustrations by Monroe 8S. Orr. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. have given Currer 
Bell’s masterpiece a new and handsome 


setting. Knowledge of this classic is an 


essential of sound education. It ought to 
be read by everybody, particularly in the 
late *teens or early twenties. This new 
edition with its good letterpress and ex- 
cellent illustrations will do much- toward 
restoring its vogue. 


Ministers Will Appreciate It 

THE FAITH OF THE INCARNATION. By Clay 
MacCauley. New York: Kelley and Walsh 
Lmt. 

In these anxious days most people are 
looking outward and forward, but this 
book calls upon us to look inward and 
backward—inward at the spiritual real- 
ities, learning that not what a man does 
but what he is should be the test of living, 
and backward at histories and _ biog- 
raphies, to help us avoid a repetition of 
the moral and social errors of our fathers. 
This book, The Faith of the Incarnation, 
is an “Ecclesiastical Digest’—like the 
modern Literary Digest. It is a summary, 
in a clear and attractive way, of the 
thought of the Christian Church through 
nineteen centuries... It should be in every 
minister’s library, especially in those of 
the liberal branches of the church. B. 4. 
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Come, Little Crocus! 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Come, Little Crocus, I’ve waited and waited, 
Longing to see you, so bonny and bright; 
Even while near you I’ve coasted and skated, 
Still I was never forgetting you quite— 

Still I remembered how lovely you lift 
Your beautiful head at the edge of a drift! 


Dear Little Crocus, each morning I’m peering, 
Hoping to catch just a gleam or a glint, 
Snowy-white, skyey-blue, yellow so cheering, 
Royalest purple—the tiniest hint! 
Then I shall know that spring truly is here. 
Come, Little Crocus, make haste with your 
cheer ! 


. Sunny Jim 
Part ONE 
ROSE BROOKS 


Sunny Jim was a boy, twelve years old. 
And Sunny Jim was a cat, three years old, 
—hbut that’s the story. 

Boy Sunny Jim, twelve years old, was 
self-supporting, yes, every penny, because 
there was no one to earn money for him. 
His father had died so many years ago 
that to Sunny Jim he was but a name, 
and when his mother died, only six 
months before, Sunny Jim found he had 
a great many problems to work out, harder 
than any arithmetic problems in school. 

One great thing about problems is that 
there is bound to be some answer to them 
even-if you have to work hard to find it; 
and though it wasn’t much fun, Sunny 
Jim set out to find his answers. Maybe 
that was one reason why he had always 
been Sunny Jim to every one who kuew 
him. One side of the problem was that 
he had exactly one dollar and forty-two 
cents capital and that isn’t a great deal 
to start any business on. He wanted to 
keep one of the two tiny rooms he and 
his mother had lived in, so you see there 
would be rent to pay and food to buy and 
maybe clothes some day, though luckily he 
had enough to start with. It didn’t occur 
to him to ask any one to help him work 
out the answers to his problems; perhaps 
that’s another reason he was Sunny Jim. 

The woman who lived across the hall 
was busy,—everybody in the world whom 
Sunny Jim knew was very busy and yery 
poor,—but she was kind, and the first 
day Sunny Jim was all alone in the world 
she came to his door and told him she had 
paid the rent of his one little room for a 
whole week. Did any one ever have a 
friend like her? Sunny Jim thought not. 

Within a month Sunny Jim was a full- 
fledged newsboy, earning enough, if he 
watched every slippery penny hard, to 
pay his rent and buy food. The woman 
across the hall told him what to buy, and 
that helped most of anything. Then one 
day he had a big idea. He was big enough 
to tend a furnace! And here he was liy- 
ing in a city brim-full of furnaces that all 
had to be tended by somebody! Why 
hadn’t he thought of it before! Just be- 
cause nobody in his neighborhood hired 
boys to tend furnaces, did that prove there 
weren’t other neighborhoods not more 
than fifteen minutes away? No indeed, 
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that wasn’t the answer at all to that prob- 
lem, and Sunny Jim went to sleep chuck- 
ling and dreamed of sizzling sausages and 
hot chocolate, and it was a very happy 
dream indeed ! 

Next day after school—yes, the woman 
across the hall had seen to it that he didn't 
give up school—he started out to find his 
furnace, and found it! That was Sunny 
Jim again. When he went after a thing 
he usually found it. Up one street he 
went and down another, whistling, and 
presently out of an areaway came a dusty 


man wheeling a barrel of ashes. Aha! 
that man had a furnace. Maybe he’d 
know where another might be had. And 


he did !—right next door it was; and the 
man was too busy to run it, and the family 
Was most anxious to have it run without 
delay, and here was Sunny Jim ‘on the 
spot! Did any one ever have such luck 
«us he? Sunny Jim thought not. 

Within another month, what with news- 
papers and that furnace, which was 
absurdly easy to run, Sunny Jim thought 
his troubles were over forever. He had 
a pair of brand new shoes, and a sweater, 
and a pair of mittens. The woman across 
the hall bought them for him with his 
money, and what more could any one 
need? What was more, hadn’t he had 
sizzling sausages and- hot chocolate? Was 
any one in the world so prosperous? 
Sunny Jim thought not. 

But for all his good cheer, and for all 
his gay whistling, and for all the extra 
clothes and extra food and extra pennies, 
and for all the kind woman across the hall 
and the kind furnace-man who was by 
now his fast friend, it was a little lone- 
some for Sunny Jim—sometimes it was. 
And then what do you think happened ? 
Well, one cold, very cold morning when 
Sunny Jim was busily shaking down 
his furnace he suddenly heard a faint 
“Me-ow! Me-ow!” Never had he seen a 
cat in that cellar. Maybe the family 
belonging to his furnace had just got a 
kitten! Oh, if he could find it and pet it! 
Hadn't he always wanted a eat? And he 
hadn't even a single cat friend. 

“Kitty! Kitty!’ he called softly, and 
as no kitty came, he hunted in every 
corner. Not a sign of a cat or a kitten 
could he find. Just as he concluded he 
must have been mistaken, came again the 
plaintive ‘“Me-ow!” and so near him: that 
Sunny Jim stopped short. “But you can’t 
be so near,” he said aloud. “There’s no 
place for you to be.” And just because 
there was no other place in the world to 
look, he peeped into the cold-air box, and 
there, curled up in a ball, and looking 
very frightened, was a fluffy yellow cat, 
the goldenest cat Sunny Jim had ever 
seen. It didn’t take long, as you may 
guess, for Sunny Jim to coax that cat into 
his arms, and down they sat before the 
furnace, and before you’d believe it, the 


frightened look was all gone from that 


gold-colored cat's eyes and the happiest 
look in. the world was in Sunny Jim’s 
eyes. Who in the world could have a 
queer forlorn spot in his heart if he held 
a cuddly cat in his arms? Nobody, so 
Sunny Jim thought. 

Of course every one knows that beauti- 
ful cats do not just grow in furnace cold- 
air boxes, so after he had held pussy just 
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as long as he could, Sunny Jim set out 
to find the owner. “Lucky owner!” he 
thought. “Oh, dear! why does there have 
to be one?” And there wasn’t—that was 
the miracle—there wasn’t an owner to 
be found. The furnace-man inquired,— 
he asked every one in the whole brick 
block. Sunny Jim inquired,—he asked 
every one in the whole brick block on the 
other side of the street, and, though he 
dreaded to turn the pages, he looked under 
the “Lost and Found” in his newspapers 
morning and eyening for three whole days. 
Maybe it was a magic cat after all. Maybe 
it had been put, somehow, in his own 
furnace’s cold-air box just for him. Was 
there ever in all the wide world so beauti- 
ful and sweet-tempered a cat? Sunny 
Jim knew there was not. 
(To be continued) 


When Ben Hit Something 


HELEN P. METZGER 


If only it had been any other day but 
Saturday! On the other days Ben wouldn’t 
have minded taking care of Kenneth. 
But to miss Damon, the Magic-Lantern 
Man, and his wife, who told the most beau- 
tiful stories! 

However, that old neuralgia of mother’s 
couldn’t be put off. She had to go 
straight to bed. And there was nobody 
but Ben to watch Kenneth while he had 
his nap, and then, when he woke up, to 
keep him out of doors so mother could rest. 

“C'mon, Ken,” he said to the toddling 
youngster, “we’ll go for a ride.” 

Kenneth was perfectly willing, so off 
they started. Ben soon left the street, 
and pushed the carriage straight down to 
the willows along the creek. He didn’t 
want to watch the other boys and girls 
going past toward the big Chautauqua 
tent. If he didn’t see anybody going, maybe 
after awhile he could stop being so 
disappointed. Kenneth soon fell asleep, 
and Ben left the carriage standing close 
to the biggest willow-tree. “I might as 
well do something,” he thought, “if I 
only knew what.” 

He walked out along the little sunny 
path that ran close to the ereek. Soberly, 
he looked across the shining water to his 
uncle’s clover-field beyond. Apple-trees 
bending down with fruit stood on the other 
side of the creek. And Ben, looking at 
them, soon knew what he would do to pass 
away the time. It was hard work break- 
ing off the long, limber apple-switches that 
grew at the base of the trees, but he soon 
had a half-dozen lying near the willow- 
tree. Then, using his hat for a basket, 
he began to carry apples. Big and small, 
green and red and yellow, he carried 
them all till he had a good-sized heap near 
the switches. After making sure that 
Kenneth was soundly sleeping, he was 
ready for the fun of “snapping apples.” 

Selecting the longest, strongest switch, 
and the reddest apple, he carefully fitted 
the apple on the thin end of the switch. 
Then he held the “snapper” over his right 
shoulder, and suddenly, with a swift turn 
of his right wrist, brought it forward. 
The apple snapped loose from the switch 
and went sailing far out across the creek, 
between two apple-trees, and into the 
clover beyond. 


ee 


‘and the third one was better yet. 
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“That was a regular flyer,” he cried, 
“put I can send one farther than that.” 

Sure enough, the next one went farther, 
Then 
eame a little hard green apple that refused 
to leave the stick. Ben snapped and 
snapped, but it hung fast. Finally, he 
took it off and flung it far down the creek. 
Now up the creek, now down, now toward 
the cloyer, and again up toward the path 
that led home, Ben directed the apples. To 
be sure, they didn’t always go in the right 
direction. Sometimes one would fly off to 
the side in a very contrary way. It must 
have been one of these unruly ones that 
hit the lady. She was on the other side of 
the willows, coming slowly along the path. 
But of course, Ben didn’t know this. He 
snapped another apple and turned to look 


after it. Smack! it went, right against 
the lady’s cheek. 
“Oh, mercy!’ Ben heard her cry out 


in a scared sort of way. She put her 
hand quickly up to her face, and brushed 
off the bits of mellow apple that were 
sticking to her skin. 

Ben was more scared than she. He 
didn’t know what to do. He could have 
seurried under the low-hanging willow 
branches and hidden there until the lady 
had passed, but he was ashamed to do 
that. She was coming toward him now, 
rubbing her cheek with her handkerchief, 
and—was she crying, or laughing? Just 
then, she looked up and saw Ben. 

- “You surely hit something that time,” 
she said in a very friendly way. 

“J never thought,” began Ben. “I 
didn’t see you, and anyway, that apple 
went crooked.” 

“Seems to me it went pretty straight,” 
she said, as though it were a great joke. 
‘Tt reminds me of a story. Ever hear 
of the Three: Golden Apples?” 

Ben never had, but he wanted to. So 
the lady told it, sitting by his side under 
the tree. When it was finished, the two 
talked awhile, and then a big golden but- 
terfly, sailing lazily by, made the lady 
think of another story. Then after 
a while, Ben told her about a story he'd 
love to hear. She smiled, and began to 
tell about Sir Galahad. 

Ben drew a long breath when it was 
finished. ‘That’s the best,’ he said, un- 
less maybe it’s the one about”— 

But just then, they heard steps coming 
near, and a man’s head was poked be- 
tween the branches. 

“Oh, here you are, Story-Lady,” he said, 
“T’ve been looking for you.” 

Ben looked from. one to the other. 
Story-Lady—he had called her Story- 
Lady! Why, then he must be Damon, the 
Magic-Lantern Man! 

“Are you,” he asked breathlessly,—“are 
you Damon?’ 

The man laughed. “Guess I am,’ he 
answered. Five minutes later, they were 
gone. And Ben, looking after them, was 
thinking: “I didn’t miss them, after all. 
Guess it was lucky for me that that apple 
didn’t fly straight.” . 


March 


MARJORIE DILLON 


The March wind whistles the birdies back, 
And blossoms follow along his track. 


The Christian Register 


The Cunning Bee 


Said a little wandering maiden 
To a bee with honey laden :— 
“Bee, at all the flowers you work, 
Yet in some does poison lurk.’ 


“That I know, my little maiden,” 
Said the bee with honey laden ; 
“But the poison I forsake, 

And the honey only take.” 


“Cunning bee, with honey laden, 
That is right,’ replied the maiden ; 
“So will I, from all I meet, 

Only take the good and sweet.” 
Mary Mann. 


Sentence Sermon 


What we choose is what we are.— 
William De Witt Hyde. 


Rubber Insulation for Cold Storage 


The National Physical Laboratory has 
discovered a new use for rubber,—as a 
non-conductor of heat for cold-storage 
chambers. The problem of the laboratory 
was to find a way to pack which would 
increase the heat-resisting qualities of the 
vacuum chamber in ordinary use. The 
materials tested as means of insulation 
were concrete blocks, pitch pine, fibre 
from the eucalyptus tree, bricks made of 
paper, packing taken from a warship after 
fourteen years’ service, cork plaster, and 
special earth deposits. The result of 
packing the cold chamber with rubber ex- 
panded by gas into a higher cellular form 
showed that the amount of heat which 
penetrated from the outside was less than 
in the case of any other material under 
observation, and was only one and a half 
times as much as would have been the 
case had the insulator made a perfect vac- 
uum,—a condition impossible to attain. . 


A Garden in the Desert 


On the borders of Mongolia where the 
Yellow River rises, a score of Europeans 
and about ten thousand Chinese have 
founded a Christian commonwealth. Sur- 


rounded by desolation they have cultivated . 


the desert till it blossoms “as a rose.” A 
band of Chinese travelers tell the story 
of the hardships and triumphs of the little 
state. F : 

They passed through districts of the 
Province of Kansu, a vast waste in which 
they saw no human beings. For days 
they traveled, finally entering Mongolian 
territory near the source of the Yellow 
River. One day they thought a mirage 
deluded them when they came out on a 
fertile plain under cultivation. In the 
center of fields and orchards stood a city, 
modern in appearance and with many of 
the buildings of Western architecture. 

They learned that the city had been 
founded by the Belgian missionary whom 
the Chinese call Min Yuching, who had 
come to the foot of the mountain ranges 
of the Haolanshan in 1890. After making 
a careful survey of the forsaken territory 
he bought the land from the Prince of 
Alasan Banner, stipulating the right to 
colonize it and govern it entirely accord- 
ing to his own ideas. 

With his own hands Min .Yuching 
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proved that irrigation would convert the 
desert into a garden. It was not long 
before many poor Chinese Christians 
eame from the interior of China to re- 
claim the land and to found new homes. 
The missionary taught scientific agricul- 
ture and the possibilities of irrigation, 


.and as his teachings bore fruit, more and 


more immigrants came to the desert para- 
dise, till now the settlement is independ- 
ent and thriving. 


For Fog-bound Mariners 


George R. Putnam, United States Com- 
missioner of Lighthouses, recommends 
the more extended use of a radio fog- 
signal system which is described “as the 
greatest advance made in a long period 
for the protection of vessels.” New York 
Bay has the first of these stations, which 
operates with such success that fog-bound 
mariners are able to obtain accurate ob- 
servations on “invisible lighthouses.” Mr. 
Putnam’s report to the Department of 
Commerce says further that an immedi- 
ate replacement of many lightships is es- 
sential. Twelve of those now in use are 
more than fifty years old, while the aver- 
age age of the others is thirty years. 


Just Imagine 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
I love to have adventures, 
And I’m always up and doing; 
My mother worries half the time, 
And wonders what is brewing. 


I like to go exploring 
When I’m camping in the hills, 
To see what’s on the other side— 
It gives a fellow thrills! 


My Daddy understands it, 
’Cause he was just that way; 

And when we’re off together 
My mother’s hair turns gray. 


I wish she’d just remember 
How young Columbus sighed, 

And racked his brain, at finding out 
“What's on the other side.” 


For if he hadn’t ventured 
So far across the sea, 

There might be no America— 
And then—where would we be? 


British Trade Ship 

Earl Grey is chairman of the British 
Trade Ship, Ltd. The plans call for a 
vessel 550 feet in length, driven by Diesel 
engines, and provide that there shall be 
no big funnels and no black smoke, The 
scheme is to carry exhibits of British 
manufactures to the principal ports of the 
world. As the construction of the ship 
is so planned that the machinery will be 
placed aft, large unencumbered decks will 
be left free for the trade displays. The 
men who are backing the trade-ship move- 
ment think that the vessel, properly 
equipped, would be of such interest that 
it would open the way to great possibil- 
ities, especially in the East. They hope 
that in August of 1923 the trade ship will 
leave London and after touching at the 
large ports in South America, South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 
China, India, it will, with its purpose ac- 
eomplished, return to London in February, 
1925. be 
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Preaching Mission Begins 


What the Unitarian Church offers to the 
people for their religious faith 


The Unitarian Preaching Mission in 
Unity House, Boston, Mass., has reached 
a high mark in popular interest. Good 
attendance marked the first two meetings, 
requests continue to come in for literature 
from people to whom Unitarianism is a 
new faith, and the question box brings 
many inquiries about our principles and 
teachings. : 

Speaking of the opéning night, Rey. 
Minot Simons, who presided, said: “If for 
only the young man who came up to speak 
to us at the close of the meeting, this Mis- 
sion has been worth while. This young 
man was preparing to enter the ministry. 
He was starting out as a minister in 
another faith, but had run against many 
things he simply couldn’t believe. He 
was overjoyed at what he heard from the 
speakers.” 

On the first night of the Mission, Feb- 
ruary 26, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor 
of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER, spoke on 
“Which for America—A Free Faith, or a 
Religious Ku-Klux?’ He said the wild 
credulity and the inquisitorial methods of 
the “second coming” fanatics was divid- 
ing the evangelical churches, and the way 
was clear for all friends of pure religion 
and a militant church to gather in the 
people. He gave examples of the crazy 
and lurid teachings of the fundamental- 
ists of whom there are five million. Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins spoke on “Jesus, the 
Great Liberal.” 

On the evening of March 5, Rev. Harold 
E. B. Speight, minister of King’s Chapel, 
and Rev. Miles Hanson of the First 
Chureh, Roxbury, Mass., shared the pro- 
gram on “The Free Man’s Bible.” 

Next Sunday night, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham of Arlington Street Church 
and a speaker yet to be named will present 
“The Brotherhood of Man=Our Respon- 
sibility.” Subjects and speakers for the 
last four weeks of the Mission are: March 
19, Rey. Frank Abram Powell of Brain- 
tree and Rey. Eugene R. Shippen of 
Boston, “The Unitarian Attitude Toward 
God”; March 26, Samuel McC. Crothers, 
D.D., of Cambridge, and Rev. Fred Alban 
Weil of Quiney, “The Religion of Charac- 
ter’; April. 2, William Wallace Fenn, 
D.D., Dean of Harvard Divinity School, 
and Rev. Charles R. Joy of Dedham, 
“Consideration. of Sin and Salvation in 
Thought”; April 9, Dr. William L. Sulli- 
van of New York City, “The Spiritual 
Power of a Liberal Faith.” 

One letter to the Campaign says: “Allow 
me to congratulate you heartily for the 
drawing of one of the most beautiful por- 
traits of Jesus I have heard or read so 
far. I have never been a Unitarian and 
at present I am unconnected with any 
Christian church, although originally a 
Greek Orthodox. But I have gathered 
the idea that Unitarians present him to 
the world in all his magnificence.” 

Rey. Palfrey Perkins said of “Jesus, the 
Great Liberal” :— 

“What has life value for us is the man 
Christ Jesus, a master of life, sympa- 
thetic, wise, eager to serve, ready to sac- 
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vifice, transferring faith into life—a su- 
preme hero.drawing men to him because 
he gives them courage to live and love to 
live well. : 

“The compelling vision of his life was 
perfection—God and his kingdom. The 
consuming passion of his life was imper- 
fection—man to be served and saved. 
Liberalism is a pursuit of perfection 
through patient service of imperfection. 

“A true liberal is not the intolerant 
idealist who would destroy and not fulfill, 
nor is he the complacent conservative to 
whom things as they are must be right: 
these do not help the world to better 
things. But the patient, tolerant wise 
worker whose very vision of imperfection, 
whose love for God becomes a love for 
man, he is the world savior. Such was 
Jesus Christ, the liberal.” 


Church Attendance for January 


Fifty-one show gains of more than twenty 
per cent.—Washington leads 


Two striking features are apparent in 
the tabulation of church attendance in 
Unitarian churches in January, as re- 
corded by chapters of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. Ninety-four of the 168 
churches for which records are available 
show a steady gain; this is an increase of 
ten over December. Twenty-one of the 
thirty churches listed as leaders in the 
December tabulation retain their places 
in the latest classification made according 
to percentage of gain in church attend- 
ance. Failure of some of last month’s 
leaders to report January figures undoubt- 
edly reduces this total. 

All Souls Church, Washington, D.C., not 
only has held its high place in Class “A” 
for the third successive month, but, in 
spite of the disaster in the temporary 
place of worship, the Knickerbocker The- 
atre, which made a change necessary, has 
taken the lead in gross attendance from 
the First Unitarian Church, Worcester, 
Mass., and the First Unitarian Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

All Souls Church, Braintree, with a 
chapter of the Laymen’s League solidly 
behind the Church Attendance program, 
has forged ahead in Class “A,” and the 
dedication of a new chureh in Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., has helped to put- the First 
Unitarian Church of that city at the top 
in Class “B.” 

With three months to go before twenty 
churehes are invited to send delegates to 
Anniversary Week at the expense of the 
Laymen’s League, the present standing is 
as follows :— 

A 


Braintree, Mass., All Souls Church 
Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Church 
Somerville, Mass., First Unitarian Church 
Schenectady, N.Y., First Unitarian Church 
Washington, D.C., All Souls Church 
Greenfield, Mass., All Souls Church 
Brookline, Mass., First Parish 

Weston, Mass., First Parish 

Des Moines, Ia., Unity Centre 

Montpelier, Vt., Chureh of the Messiah 


“Ry 


Niagara Falls, N.Y., First Unitarian 
Church 
Nantucket, Mass., Second Congregational 


Meeting-house 


a 
i} 
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Newton Centre, Mass., Newton Centre 


Unitarian Church 
Norwell, Mass., First Parish 
Westboro, Mass., First Congregational 
Church 
Belmont, Mass., Unitarian Church 
Charleston, S.C., Unitarian Church 
Fairhaven, Mass., Unitarian Church 
Boston, Mass., Bulfinch Place Church 
Pittsfield, Mass., Unity Church _ 


si Oh 
Marblehead, Mass., Second Congregational 
Church 
Eugene, Ore., First Unitarian Church 
Newburgh, N.Y., Church of Our Father 
Alton, Ill., First Unitarian Church 
Yonkers, N.Y., First Unitarian Chureh 
Sharon, Mass. First Congregational 
Chureh 
Gloucester, Mass., First Parish 
Stoneham, Mass., First Unitarian Church 
Ayer, Mass., First Unitarian Church 
Wayland, Mass., First Parish 


Among others, in addition to many in 
New England, which are showing gratify- 
ing gains are the churches in -Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., Oakland, Calif., Germantown, Pa., 
St. Paul, Minn., Ann Arbor, Mich., Lan- 
easter, Pa., Long Beach, Calif., Nashville, 
Tenn., Jacksonville, Fla., and Keokuk, Ia. 

Of the ninety-four churches reporting 
increases in attendance, fifty-one show 
gains in excess of twenty per cent. 


‘Federal Council Corrects Error 


Following the request sent to it by the 
American Unitarian Association, the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America has published a correction 
of its erroneous statement regarding the 
membership statistics of the Unita- 
rian Chureh. The original statement was 
as follows: “Practically all the major 
religious faiths have made a gain except 
Unitarians, who show a loss of 30,880 
members as compared with the 1916 fig- 
ures, their total membership of last year 
being 51,635.” 

The Federal Council acknowledged its 
error, stating that the constituency in 
1921 of the Unitarian Church was 103,936, 
a gain of 21,421, or 25.9 per cent. more 
than in 1916. 

The Council explains: “The error was 
due to the fact that the membership fig- 
ures given in the 1921 Year Book for 
Unitarian churches were compared with 
the figures given by the United States 
census in 1916, which were supposed to 
represent membership but as a matter 
of fact represented constituency.” As 
Dr. Minot Simons explained, in calling 
attention to the Council’s error: “Our 
constituency is our real membership, and 
not a loose estimate. The figures in the 
1916 United States census represent con- 
stituenecy -and our actual numerical 
strength.” 


The essence of chivalry is to look out 
for the little ones. Wherever a child can 
be helped, wherever a stranger can be 
guided, or a friend who is shy be set at 
ease, wherever a weak brother can be 
saved from falling and its shame, wher- 
ever an old man’s step can be made easy, 
wherever a servant’s position can be dig- 
nified in his eyes, is the chance for chiy- 
alry to show itself.—W. C. Gannett. 
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The Alliance: February Meeting 


Co-operative advertising by 98 Post-Office 
Missions—Funds for Madame Loyson 


The meeting of the executive board on 
February 10 brought together twenty- 
\eight officers, directors, and committee 
members, and four branch presidents. 

Miss Lowell presided and led the de- 
votional service, which is now a ona ie 

part of each board meeting. 

By rising vote the members sent a mes- 
sage of love and appreciation to Mrs. Mary 
B. Davis. 

Mrs. Noyes reported with other receipts 
and expenditures more than $500 for- 
warded to Madame Loyson for L’Enfant 
de France. Among the libraries estab- 
lished in these French villages are four 
perpetuating the name of The Alliance, 
each yolume to have a book-plate stating 
that it is the gift of The Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women. 

Mrs. 8. A. Carr has been made a life 
member by the Westminster Alliance, 
Providence, R.I. To the memorial list 
have been added the names of Mrs. Mary 
A. Bishoprick by Samaritan Alliance, 
Brooklyn, N-Y.; Mrs. George A. Thayer 
by the Alliance at Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
Mrs. May L. Sheldon, Lynn, Mass., by 
friends. 

The co-operative advertising plan has 
been entered into by ninety-eight Post- 
Office Mission committees, whereas only 
thirty-eight advertised last year. The 
American Unitarian Association and the 
Laymen’s League have their part. The 
number of names received and assigned 
to date is 3,752. These applications have 
come from Alaska, Panama, the Philip- 
pines, Brazil, South and West Africa, 
the Malay States, Brussels, India, Hawaii, 
Mexico, Smyrna, as well as all parts of 
the United States and Canada. There 
will be no special Easter sermon pub- 
lished this year in the Post-Office Mission 
series. 

The International committee reported 

’ interesting letters and greetings from the 
workers in Italy, Professor and Madame 

' Puglisi in Florence, and Madame Giulio 
Benso in Turin; in both places the work 
goes forward promisingly and numbers of 
young people are reached. Madame Giulio 
in recognition of her work has been made 
a member of the Academy of Rovereto, a 
membership made up of the best men and 
women of Italy, writers, inventors, math- 
ematicians, etc. The board on hearing of 
Madame Giulio’s recent illness sent special 
greetings to her. Pleasant messages were 
also received from Miss Van Eck of Ley- 
den, Holland. 

Moving letters of appreciation came 
from Hungarian friends. Mr. Hankin- 
son’s spirit is shown when he writes, “In- 
deed I feel the glorious privilege of rep- 
resenting you all.” Mrs. St. John reminds 
us that now is the time to contribute 
toward saving Hungarian children while 
Mr. Hankinson is still at Budapest. Ad- 
dress Mrs. C. B. St. John, The Ranelegh, 
Boston 17, Mass. A dollar from the Blue 
Bird Sunday-school class of the church at 
Oklahoma City, money earned by selling 
candy, means as much as fifty dollars from 
some other organization. ’ 
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The Friendly Links report told that in- 
quiries about the work have come from 
176 branches in thirty-five States and 
Canada; 410 links have been made, 820 
individuals. The chairman, Miss Mary F. 
Gill, has visited nearly forty groups to 
tell of the work, and finds members of 
the Junior Alliance very eager to under- 
take it. There will be a conference of 
all interested in Friendly Links at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, March 24, at 10.30 
AM. 

Miss Helen Tufts, for the committee 
on Young People, announced that 149 
ehurches have so far reported observing 
Young People’s Sunday, January 22; in 
fifty-nine churches the entire service was 
in the hands of the young people, and 
270 of them joined our churches on that 
day. 

A vote of greeting was passed to Miss 
Adeline P. Pfleghaar, Secretary of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, with 
sincere appreciation of what she is ac- 
complishing for the whole denomina- 


tion. 


The report from New York Headquar- 
ters mentioned an increased number of 
visitors because of the new location; 353 
persons called at Room 10, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, the past month. 

The report of the Sunday-school field 
worker was most encouraging. Mrs. 
Algernon S. Smith of Charleston, S.C., 
after a visif in Nashville, Tenn., where 
she helped start a Sunday-school, is now 
in Memphis, from there to go to Knoxville, 
under the auspices of The Alliance and 
the Religious Education Department. 

Mrs. Harold_E. B. Speight of Boston 
was added to The Fellowship committee. 
Mrs. Prescott Keyes of Concord, Mass., 
will serve as acting chairman of the Ap- 
peals committee during the absence of 
Miss E, BE. Whitman in Europe. 

Reports from the Pacific Coast spoke 
with enthusiasm of visits from Miss Lee 
and Miss Hargrove on their way to New 
Zealand; of the stimulus Mrs. Charles 
H. Thompson, Jr., is giving the Young 
People’s work; and of the new life put 
into the churches by the coming of Mr. 
Carl B. Wetherell, Field Secretary for 
the Pacific Coast. One branch wrote that 
the minister called them the “Reliance” 
of the church, a name which seems to re- 
quire unflagging devotion. In that same 
group the president’s slogan is “Personal 
effort, Progress, Punctuality.” It goes 
without saying that they are having a 
“prosperous year.” 

Special greetings were voted to Van- 
couver, B.C.; and the board had new 
evidence of the eager spirit of Victoria, 
B.C. 

Four Massachusetts groups were re- 
ported by their directors, showing a 
growth in the spirit of co-operation, and 
interest in the Young People’s work. One 
place issues to all families a church calen- 
dar containing in addition to the notices 
original prayers and services which are 
used at Alliance meetings. 

The new Services and Hymns for Al- 
liance Meetings (at five cents each) may 
be ordered of The Alliance, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

March 10 will be New England day. 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asgso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, February 14, 
1922, at 2 p.m. 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Eliot, 
Hobbs, Park, Reese, Richardson, Robert- 
son, Simons, Thayer, Tufts, Williams, 
Miss Bancroft, and Miss Lowell. 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of January, as follows :— 


RECHIPTS 
Cash on hand January 1, 1922..... a 19.45 
APR OTA MOH AONB MS oc ole 5). = Cenaies 0 1.52 
Bequest of Charles L. Davis 
of Boston, Mass., to create 
the Charles L. Davis Fund 5,000.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Rowena W. 
Hobart of East Bridge- 
water, Mass., to create the 
Rowena W. Hobart Fund. . 4,000.00 
Anonymous gift to create the 
Ae Dio ee, MONG iis are igs ear 10,466.00 
Sustentation Fund, Unitarian 
Campaign, Incorporated, on 
ACCOUNT 5 cicleds wrew aferpae 23,400.00 
Unitarian Service Pension 
Society, Permanent Fund, 
Unitarian Campaign, In. 
corporated, on account. 23,400.00 
Religious Education Fund, 
Unitarian Campaign, In- 
corporated, on account... 9,000.00 
Church Equipment account, 
Unitarian Campaign, In- 
corporated, on account... 30,200.00 
International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals account, 
Unitarian Campaign, In- 
corporated, on account. 800.00 
Investments, received for re- 
investments .....2.0.c0a. 45,700.23 
Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund, repaid on loans 5,510.00 
Interest c 49.75 
Income of invested funds.... 23,154.15 
Church Building Loan Fund, 
SHECECNG 3 COUN OT os ead 628.79 
Thomas Fund, half income 
added to principal....... 104.38 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 
Church Fund... 2.58 82.95 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Unitarian Buildings...... 36.50 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Department of Church Ex- 
OMBLDI ye clit. getetalewtane <i 4.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 
New England States...... 185.89 
$203,873.61 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (soci- 
CUBR He TEN) RRS Sieg OCS Aon, $9,675.44 
Salaries and other missionary 
EXPENSES weicisln anciaie sin ricer 2,986.12 
Payments on account of sun- 
dry trust funds 3,731.68 
Investments and 
MBENES) ea ,0tee fis cetetea ) kis 149,444.90 
Investments Church Building 
Loan Fund, loans........ 2,750.00 
Accrued interest on bonds 
WUECMABCH V2), scea cere ss avec 1,761.10 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings 1,125.32 
Chureh Extension account... 6,031.69 
Church Equipment account. . 5,728.89 
Religious Education Fund... 538.55 
International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals account... 432.00 
Publication Department..... 2,250.00 
Unitarian Service Pension 
Society, pensions ........ 9,000.00 
Cash on hand February 1, 1922... 8,417.92 
$203,873.61 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee 


Voted, To sell to W. P. Ward of Eureka, 
Calif., all the real estate of the Association in 
said Bureka, being a lot on the west side of 
BE Street, south of Sth Street, 61.08 feet by 120 
feet, and that the president, Samuel A. Eliot, 
and the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and 
hereby are authorized to execute a deed of said 
premises in the name of the American Unita- 
rian Association, to affix the corporate seal 
thereto, and to acknowledge and deliver same 
in its behalf. 
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Voted, To appropriate from the Reserve 
Fund to the investment of the Mary A. Leigh- 
ton Fund $195.77 to cover the cost of carry- 
ing and sale of real estate in Stockton, Calif. 

Voted, That a loan of $1,500, from the Mary 
A. Leighton Fund, be made to the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Moline, Ill., to be repaid in 
eight approximate equal annual payments, 
without interest. 


The president presented a letter from 
the secretary of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, and it was 


Voted, To accept the proposal of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League for the appointment 
of a joint committee to consider the publication 
of a book of services and hymns for church 
schools. 

Voted, To appropriate a sum not to exceed 
$500 to enable this committee to secure editorial 
assistance in the preparation of the proposed 
book, this sum to include $125, the balance 
in the appropriation for this purpose in the 
budget of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion for the present fiscal year. 

Voted, To request the president of the Asso- 
ciation and Rey. Walter S. Swisher to serve 
with Dr. Lawrance and Dr. Buck as the rep- 
resentatives of the Association on the joint 


committee. 


Upon the recommendation of the church 
extension committee it was 


Voted, That $1,800 be appropriated from the 
Church Extension Fund to assist Rev. Curtis 
W. Reese to conduct missionary services in 
certain cities of the Middle West in the name 
of the American Unitarian Association, the plan 
for the meetings to be set forth in some detail 
before the board. 

Voted, That a sum not to exceed $2,500 be 
appropriated from the Church Hxtension Fund 
toward the salary of a minister in Alameda, 
Calif., in case a competent minister can be 
found. 

Voted, That a sum not to exceed $8,000 be 
appropriated from the Church Equipment 
account for the purchase of a lot of land in 
Memphis, Tenn., the negotiations to be put in 
the hands of Mr. Simons, Mr. Richardson, 
and Mr. Williams, with the understanding that 
they will see what prospects there are in our 
church in Memphis for financing the church 
building within a reasonable time. 

Voted, That $600 be appropriated from the 
Church Extension account for preaching ser- 
vices in Victoria and Vancouver, B.C., until 
May 1, 1922. 

Voted, That a sum not to exceed $2,500 be 
appropriated from the Chureh Extension ac- 
count for co-operation with the Religious Edu- 
eation Department in organizing a Sunday- 
school with preaching services as an approach 
to church extension in Jamaica, Long Island. 

Voted, That a sum not to exceed $1,000 be 
appropriated from the Church Hquipment ac- 
count for remodeling the house recently given 
to the Association in Pasadena, Calif., and for 
making it available for religious services. 

Voted, That $1,000 be appropriated from the 
Church Equipment account to aid in repairing 
the First Parish Church in Brighton, Mass. 

Voted, That the sum of $137.40 be appropri- 
ated from the Church Equipment account for 
repairs on the North Side Unitarian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


The secretary presented an oral report 
for the committee on foreign relations on 
the condition of the liberal Christian move- 
ment in Japan. 

Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To authorize the treasurer to set aside 
the Harriet Ware Fund of $5,000 as an endow- 
ment for an annual lectureship to be called the 
Ware Lectureship, in honor of the long and 
distinguished services of three generations of 
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the Ware family to the cause of Unitarian 
Christianity. ca 

Voted, That the income of the Ware Fund 
be for the present applied to the expenses of a 
lecture to be given annually in Boston during 
Anniversary Week by some distinguished pub- 
licist upon a theme connected with the appli- 
cation of Christian principles to the problems 
of the day. 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized and 
instructed to take the necessary steps to secure 
the incorporation of the American Unitarian 
Association under the laws of Canada. 

Voted, That Messrs. Simons, Forbes, and Cor- 
nish be a committee to communicate with the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
concerning the inaccurate and misleading sta- 
tistics of the Unitarian Fellowship published, 
with the authority of the Council, through the 
Associated Press. 

Voted, To appropriate the income of 
Minneapolis Free Chureh Fund to the 
penses of the magazine More Light under 
editorship of Rev. Amandus Norman. 

Voted, To divide the income of the Frothing- 
ham Fund No. 2 into ten equal payments to 
the 

Hampton Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 


the 
ex- 
the 


Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 


Tuskegee, Ala. 

Calhoun Colored School, Calhoun, Ala, 

Penn Normal Industrial and Agricultural 
Institute, St. Helena, S.C. 

Kowaliga Academic and Industrial Institute, 
Kowaliga, Ala. 

Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N.C. 

Snow Hill Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Snow Hill, Ala. 2 

Sparta Agricultural and Industrial School, 
Sparta, Ga. ‘ 

Daytona Educational and Industrial School, 
Daytona, Fla. 

Fargo Agricultural and Industrial School, 
Fargo, Ark. 


= 

The president announé@d the appoint: 
ment of the committees on prison reform 
and on international good-will, and the 
centenary committee to have direction of 
the celebration in 1925 of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the organization of 
the Association. ours C. CornisH, 

Secretary. 


Prayer by a Young Man 


[gnomes ow Young People’s Sunday, 1922, by] 
a@ member of the Medford, Mass., Y. P.R.U. 


H. WESTON HOWE 

Almighty God, we are gathered here 
to-day in grateful worship of thee for 
the many ‘blessings which thou hast 
bestowed upon us. We would thank thee 
first for these lives of ours which thou 
hast seen fit to place on this earth at 
such an eventful and important stage in 
the world’s history. We are grateful to 
thee for the joy and privilege of living 
here in America, the land of freedom and 
opportunity. We thank thee for the edu- 
cation thou hast enabled us to receive 
and above all for the good health which 
makes it possible for us to be here to-day. 
We would ask thee for a continuation of 
this blessing so that we may bear our 
share of the burdens and responsibilities 
of life. Help us to make the best of all 
the opportunities we find about us and to 
utilize the advantages thou hast granted 
us, to the fullest extent possible, that we 
may be a credit to our parents, and be a 
source of pride and comfort to them in 
their old age, thus repaying them at least 
in part for the sufferings and sacrifices 


' 
. 
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they have undergone to make us happy 
and contented. Teach us to lead clean, 
helpful, Christian lives, and to remember 
always to turn to thee in thoughtful med- 
itation and remembrance, in the midst of 
the diversion and distractions of our daily 
life. And so may we direct our steps to 
do the right, in the belief in the father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, the 
leadership of Jesus, salvation by charac- 
ter, and the progress of mankind onward 
and upward forever. Amen. 


RECOMMENDATION 


comes from the LITERARY REVIEW: 


““Would you giveme . . a list of liberal 
religious books for family home reading, of per- 
manent value in the library?’ ‘Out of Old Paths,’ 
by Miles Hanson, is one: another is the autobi- 
ography of Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, once of 
Syria, now the pastor of a famous church in 
Boston. This is called ‘A Far Journey’ and is 
a document on immigration as well. ‘The Syr- 


ian Christ’ is another of Rihbany’s books. ‘The 
Life and Letters of Robert Collyer,’ by John 
Haynes Holmes, in two volumes, has scarce been 


on my shelves a week together since I had it 
three years ago, it has been so eagerly borrowed 
for its human interest and sympathy. Another 
valuable biography is ‘Thomas Starr King, Pa- 
triot and Preacher,’ by Charles Wendte. And 
of course there is the one-volume edition of 
Channing’s works.” 


The above and many another interesting 
book are published and sold by 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


FIRST 


[NUUATIVE is a characteristic of 

THE REGISTER. To be first to 
undertake service for our church and 
the world is our highest aim. 

Note how in recent weeks THE. 
REGISTER has been first in render- 
ing valuable service: 

We gave to the denomination and 
to the public a statement of Unitarian 
membership gains in 1921, thus contra- 
dicting the false report of losses which 
appeared in the daily press throughout 
the country on February 13. 

We conducted a symposium among 
preéminent ministers on the question, 
“Is it a minister’s duty to advise his 
parishioners concerning marriage in 
cases of physical and other disabili- 
ties?” 

We gave the public an official and 
exclusive message from Governor 
Channing H. Cox of Massachusetts, 
in which he emphatically stated his 
belief that the prohibition law should 
be strictly observed in spirit and in 
letter. It was a bold utterance in a 
time of contempt for enforcement: 

Newspapers in all parts of the coun- 
try reprinted these articles. Many 
papers commented editorially on the 
significance of them. 

Your church paper will continue to 
be first in matters dealing with impor- 
tant issues of the day. Our religion 
demands a participating interest in 
world affairs! 

Will you be first to send THE 
REGISTER to a friend or relative? 
You can send no better gift. A con- 
venient subscription form is printed on 


Page 21. Send it in to-day. 
THE CIRCULATION MANAGER 
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Intimate Letters from the Parishes 


Local Churches in Union Services 


Bernarpston, Mass.—Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Margaret B. Barnard: When the 
| toate opened September 11, Miss Bar- 
nard was ill and unable to preach. The 
pulpit was supplied during the month by 
Rey. C. A. Roys of Northampton, Rev. 
Channing Brown, and Rev. G. H. Badger. 
The first Sunday in October, John Lee of 
Greenfield spoke and Miss Frances Perry 
of Topeka, Kan., read the service. Since 
that time Miss Barnard has preached. On 
Armistice Day there was ‘a union service 
at the Unitarian church, the ministers of 
the three churches of the town, Baptist, 
Federated (Congregational and Metho- 
dist), and Unitarian, taking part. The 
address was by Rey. Andrew Campbell 
of Orange. The choir of this church with 
members from the other chvirs rendered 
special music. There was an excellent 
attendance. A union Thanksgiving _ ser- 
vice also was held at this church on the 
Sunday evening’ before Thanksgiving. 
Miss Barnard preached the sermon before 
a good congregation. During the month 
of December Miss Barnard preached a 
series of sermons on the life and teachings 
of Jesus as applied to the present time. 


December 16 the Alliance held its annual | 


fair and supper. The event was success- 
ful socially and financially. During the 


_eyening the Young People’s Fraternity 


gave an entertainment, consisting of 
music, readings, and an amusing farce, 


entitled “The Anybody Family on Sunday 
Morning.’ The play was coached by Rey. 
Robert Holt, who is stopping in town. 
Christmas was celebrated by the church 
school, Monday, December 26. A short 
play was given by the younger pupils, 
entitled ‘Mrs. Santa Claus at Home,” ar- 
ranged and adapted by Miss Barnard. 
The older pupils gave a pageant, “The 
Nativity.” There was also a tree from 
which presents were distributed by Santa 
Claus. On the evening of Christmas the 
Young People’s Fraternity, by invitation 
of the Federated Church, joined in sing- 
ing the Christmas carols at a union ser- 
vice at that church. This meeting was 
attended by members of the _ three 
churches. December 29, the Fraternity 
gave an inyitation dance to the young 
people who were home from schools and 
colleges, and their friends. 


Forum is Appreciated 


Bioomineton, I:ry.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. William R. Holloway: Mr. 
Holloway recently received a purse of 
$164 in appreciation of his civic work as 
founder and director of the Bloomington 
Open Forum. The gift was subscribed 
by forty citizens, a number of whom were 
not members of the parish. This Forum, 
now in its third year, meets every Sun- 
day evening in the Unitarian auditorium. 
It has as speakers such men as Raymond 
Robins, Harry F. Ward, Jane Addams, 
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Algernon Crapsey, Harendranath Maitra. 
The expenses are met by free,will of- 
ferings. The audience usually overflows 
the seating capacity of the church. The 
church seats nearly 500 people. Every 
lecture is reported fully in the local press. 
This contribution to civie life made by 
one Unitarian church is significant be- 
eause the local society has a membership 
of less than one hundred. 


An All-American Program 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany: The work of 
this church is moving steadily forward. 
The church services have been elevating 
in character and have on special occa- 
sions brought the congregation into a 
true spiritual communion. ‘The loss of 
ten members by death since last Septem- 
ber has been a deep source of sorrow. 
Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke since her 
father’s death had been a connecting link 
with his ministry. Her interest was con- 
stant, too, in the new day. Dr. and Mrs. 
Walter Channing, united in life, were not 
separated by death. Mrs. Frank W. 
McCormack, Mrs. Selma Lootz, Miss Kate 
L. Brown, Miss M. Elizabeth Lombard, 
Miss Anna Gulbranson, and Miss Maria 
L. Baldwin were among those who have 
blessed the church by their presence for 
many years. They now take their new 
places enshrined in memory. Mr. Rihbany 
has said of them: “They go from life to 
life.’ The Alliance program has for its 
general subject, “The Spiritual Message 


forests, and our factories. 


responsibility. 


USING MONEY TO BUILD MEN 


AMERICA HAS BECOME the most influential nation in the world. Commercially 
we stand at the highest point. But America started out with the ideal of producing 
men rather than materials. Financially we occupy a position of unsurpassed power. 
But at first our greatest product was ideals and not money. ‘The ideals that America 
has sent to every nation are worth more than the products of all of our mines, our 


THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT in religion expresses the very spirit of the life of 
America and is necessary to the fulfillment of the ideals of this Republic. 
of the Unitarian churches in America have a great inheritance which involves a great 


NOW IS THE TIME for our churches to provide funds more liberally than ever 
before for this work which we have in common. The treasury of the American Unita- 
rian Association is the channel through which should flow a financial stream for the 
‘doing of this great work. Workers are waiting, the fields are ready, and the precious 
days are passing. Now is the time to act in this matter. 


_ Send your Contributions to Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 


The people 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Every man that 
striveth 
in the games 
temperate 
in all things. 


is 


of some of the Great Religious Plays and 
Poems of Literature.” “Antigone,” ‘The 
Light of Asia,’ “Saul,” “The Countess 
Kathleen” have been the subjects of papers 
by the members thus far. The Social Club 
is presenting an all-American program,— 
American Art, American Scientists, Amer- 
ican Humorists, American Poets, American 
Music. The Home Department, which 
meets twice each month, is studying “The 
Problem of the Child’s Leisure.” The 
members are presenting talks upon “Lei- 
sure and Recreation,” “History as Recre- 
ation,’ “Children’s Fads and Fancies.” 
The chapter of the Laymen’s League is 
active and is co-operating with the church 
in the Unitarian work in Transylvania. 
The Disciples School has gained in num- 
bers. The Disciples Guild augmented by 
the older members who returned for 
the holidays sang carols at Christmas 
Eve on Beacon Hill. The committee on 
social service is engaged in family welfare 
work, student activities, neighborhood 
work, and work for the Norfolk House 


Centre. The Alliance has added a large 
number of attractive new books to the 
library. Mr. Rihbany’s subjects for Jan- 


uary have been “The Inward Look,” ‘“In- 
ternationalism and the Problem of Daily 
Bread,” “The Law of Compensation,” 
“The Spirit over the Chaos.” 


Sunday-school Revival 


CHARLESTOWN, N.H.—South Parish 
Church, .Rey. Leverett R. Daniels and 
Rey. Francis P. Daniels: The church is 
ready to report real progress. Services 
are being held regularly, with an average 
attendance of sixty-five, one-third of 
whom are men. The executive board is 
as follows: Frank H. Wilbur, president 
and church treasurer; Miss Helen Hub- 
bard, clerk; Louis Comstock, Olin 
Stearns, Ernest White. The Sunday- 
school has been reorganized, a complete 
curriculum adopted, and is now an im- 
portant adjunct to the church. The mem- 
bership is forty-five. The average at- 
tendance is forty-two. The Women’s Al- 
liance, an old and efficient body, carries 
a good proportion of the burdens of the 
church. The local chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League is active. From a small 
beginning, it is now a body of forty mem- 
bers. Meetings are held the first Sunday 
evening of each month, in the parish house. 
An old-fashioned singing-school has been 
organized among the townspeople, backed 
by the church. It meets weekly and will 
give a concert March 24. The aim of this 
organization is the training of local sing- 
ers for choir service. The membership 
is about forty-five. The affairs of the 
parish are under the direction of the 
junior minister. 


- 
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Minister, Boy Scout Executive 

CoLoRADO Sprines, Cot.—All Souls Uni- 
tarian Chureh, Rey. Roydon C. Leonard: 
The church completed a successful year. 
It has included the erection of a Wayside 
Pulpit, installation of the Beacon Series 
books in the Sunday-school, and the mak- 
ing of much-needed repairs. The trustees 
are the following: R. BE. Johnson, L. H. 
Snyder, Ira Dugan, Miss Whitehead, Mrs. 
C. D. Weimer, Howell Hise, H. C. Rehm; 
and ©. S. Robbins, secretary. The Sun- 
day-school has doubled its enrollment and 
added to its teaching force. This year 
the Christmas party was combined with 
the annual meeting, and about thirty chil- 
dren attended. The president of the Lay- 
men’s League, H. C. Rehm, is taking much 
interest in the forum movement, and has 
started one in the church. It meets at 3.30 
Sunday afternoon. Some of the meetings 
are followed by refreshments. Mr. Rehm 
has had the service of the college profes- 
sors to exceptional advantage. The 
Women’s Alliance holds two meetings each 
month. At one a visitor gives a lecture, 
and at the business meeting a paper is 
read, by one of the members. The min- 
ister of the church is also Scout Executive 
for the county, having 300 Seouts under 
his direction divided into twenty different 
troops. 


Banquets for Sons and Daughters 

DETROIT, Mrtcocu—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Augustus P. Reccord: The 
annual meeting of the society was held 
in January. This was the first meeting 
held under the new constitution, which 
changes the fiscal year so as to conform 
with the calendar year, and provides for 
rotation in office upon the board of trus- 
tees. It is believed that this last change, 
while it may work an occasional hard- 
ship in the temporary loss of a very useful 
member, will more than compensate for 
such loss by the infusion of new blood and 
new ideas. William O. Baldwin, Dr. 
Samuel J. Herman, and Mrs. Henry L. 
Obetz were elected to fill the vacancies 
upon the board. The reports from the 
various church organizations were stimu- 
lating and encouraging. Two  conspic- 
uously suecessful, features of the year’s 
work were the neighborhood parties held 
at the homes of members during Novem- 
ber, and the Christmas sale which brought 
into the Alliance treasury more than 
$1,200. The Alliance reported an increase 
of fifty-three in its membership. The 
church in Csokfalva in Transylvania has 
been adopted by the society, and the even- 
ing Alliance has undertaken the respon- 
sibility for raising the money required. 
Among the recommendations of the min- 
ister were the following: a permanent 
increase in the morning congregation, a 
substantial increase in the membership 
of the church, the enlistment of every 
member in some form of organized activ- 
ity, closer association and more effective 
co-operation among the members of the 
church organizations and between the 
organizations themselves and the church, 
and an effort to double the endowment 
of the society through an increase in the 
number of “memorial funds.” One of the 
encouraging features of the winter has 
been the increased participation of lay- 
men in the work of the church. On Lay- 
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THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
mnt must accompany all orders. 


OLD COLONY HOME—For convalescents and 
elderly people. Recent reduction of 14% in 
rates. Call Hingham 289-W for details. 


HOSIERY—Agents to sell Ladies’ and Men’s 
Full Fashioned Silk Hose for Benefit of Self or 
Church. James W. Knorr, 4718 Griscom Street, 
Frankford, Pa. 


THIRSTY blotters sent free on request, also 
samples of excellent stationery for personal 
and professional use. Franklin Printery, War- 
ner, New Hampshire. 


RENT FREE to competent man and wife in 
exchange for board for family of one. Garden 


two acres. Pleasant home in village. Unita- 
St preferred. Apply Box 42, Bernardston, 
Mass. 


GET SMITH TO CHURCH.—The leaflet “Get- 
ting Up Stream” is a stirring appeal to men 
who stay away from church. 80 for a dollar 
prepaid. L. L. BrneuHam, 321 So. Sixth Street. 
Estherville, Ia. 


MRS. SPINNEY’S HOUSE for persons seeking 
rest and recuperation, also elderly persons who 
need special care. Attractive surroundings, 
spacious piazzas, library, good food. 17 Parley 
Vale, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS AND YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S SOCIETIES —A quick and pleasant way 
to raise money by selling Chocolate Bars— 
Necco—The Line that Leads. Send for infor- 
mation. L. A. FuLumr, 449 Broadway, Everett, 
Mass, 


LYMAN WARD of Camp Hill (Alabama) School 
will be in Boston and vicinity the last two 
weeks in March. Mr. Ward will be available 
for addresses or consultation. Address Camp 
Hill, Alabama, till March 15th, afterwards 
Young’s Hotel, Boston. 


WHAT CAMP 
for the 


BOY or GIRL 


Parents are now considering this 
important matter. 


THE REGISTER 


will gladly assist its readers in 
making their selections. Such 
data as are not already in our 
files will be obtained wherever 
possible, and without charge. 
Readers of 


\ THE REGISTER 


who will conduct camps this 
summer are asked to send us 
catalogues and other information | 
for our use. 


Address all correspondence to 


School and Camp Service 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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men’s Sunday the entire service was con- : : 

ducted by five members of the League. NE x T EEK THE REGISTER will |g blish aouiebd 
bi Young People’s Sunday, Mr. Reccord V V parish letters, with their fresh rec 
Bstorstatod by three of the young men Ord of good life and fruitful works. Their homelike and familiar 
of the parish, one of whom, a student at ; . 

Ann Arbor, delivered a thoughtful address flavor pe Oe: Everybody reads them. 
upon the relation of young people to the 
church. A Fathers and Sons’ banquet 
was given February 14, under the auspices 
of the Laymen’s League, and a Mothers 
and Daughters’ banquet will be arranged 
later under the direction of the Women’s 
Alliance. Mr. Reccord will spend the 


: ten | Che Century Dymnal 


ruary, conducting a series of meetings on Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A.M. 


behalf of the local church. 
Taicticel yale The Latest and Most Original 


PrymoutH, Mass.—First Church, Rev. HYMN A ND T U NE B Oo O K 


Alfred Rodman Hussey, minister in 
charge: The Plymouth church is obeying 
Dr. Hale’s injunction to “look forward 
and not back,” in spirit if not in letter. 
Inspired as neyer before by its glorious 
traditions, eagerly watching for every ray 
of “light that may yet break forth out of 


q All of the old favorites are included, and in addition a rich selection of hymns 


bearing on Social Service, Civic Reform, World Wide Brotherhood, Educational 
Evangelism, and the Religious Education of Childhood. 


q The liturgic section will greatly enrich all of the services. 


God’s holy word,” it is intensely alive. q The Responsive Readings, edited by Dr. Huckel, include not only the Psalter, 
The solemn, uplifting services on Ar- but the choicest lyric portions of both Old and New Testaments. 
mistice and on Forefathers’ Day, the q All words set into music, and the tunes within range of all voices for unison singing. 


steadily increasing congregations, the q A well-balanced, comprehensive, and practical book. 
spiritual power and noble appeal of ser- 
mons which command the deep interest 
of every hearer, the enthusiastic and 

growing Sunday-school, and Mr. Hussey’s $ 100 Per Hundred 
delightful Bible classes, attended by large Returnable samples sent on request 
numbers in the daytime, and by busy men 


at night, have proved that the unanimous THE CENTURY COMP ANY 


verdict of the society is true, and that 
Mr. Hussey, as preacher in the historic 353 FOURTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK CITY 


Plymouth church and minister of its peo- 
ple, is in his fitting place. 


For Members in Mormon Capital 


Satt LAKE Crtry, UTan.—First Unita- 
rian Church, Rev. H. BE. Kellington: The 
church school has made progress during 
the past eight months. It has grown 
to forty-five. The school is busy raising 
funds to pay for a piano. Several new 
teachers have been interested in the 
work; and a bi-monthly teachers’ meet- 
ing, conducted by the pastor, is increasing 
the efficiency. The superintendent, Mrs. 
H. M. Fowler, assisted by the school, pre- 
sented an excellent Christmas program. Liberalism with them becomes confusion. 
It consisted of a pageant of the holidays, Make your Unitarianism clear cut ! 
prepared by Mrs. Fowler. A cradle roll r E j 
has been organized, and promises  suc- Show you believe in your Church! 
cess. The Women’s Alliance gives a so- Join it! 
cial evening one month and a dinner the 
following Sonne The laymen are arrang- MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
ing a mock trial. As a large number of 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
the men are in the legal profession, the 
church is looking forward to an interest- 
ing entertainment. The Membership 
Campaign is now fully launched. The : 
ehurch has been giving relief to poor and : SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
indigent families. Members of the Alli- : 
ance collect serviceable garments and sew ; Tus CuristiAn RecisTER 
weekly for the poor. The pastor with the = 16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 
assistance of entertainers, and persons i Enclosed is Hp aa oe sae (check, money order, or cash). Please send Tun Recister to 
from the church, prepared a benefit for the : ’ 


STRIDING FORWARD OR BENDING BACKWARD 


Some Unitarians have been <o liberal that 


They cannot hold even their liberalism. 

They will join anything except a church. 

They make Unitarianism an organization without an 
organism. 

They sometimes bend backward in their freedom and do 
more for other churches and causes than they do for 


the church which is really theirs. 


Cut on dotted line 


Neighborhood House, an institution de- : Nie sete orgie ete sie) e' «6:0. 5,6 PE iirlenisinc tinct eis tities see's nieletis'ee.s ve ups 
yoted entirely to poor families. The sum |; 

of $94 ‘was secured. Mr. Kellington is : Street: a RRO ee HEH ee ee HERE HE HEE HEHEHE HEHE ESTEE HSE E RET HS HEHE HEH EHO SEH O HEHE OD 
president of a Boys’ Club which meets |: - 

every Saturday ina gymnasium, the prop- Re ko RY pee ts eee 


erty of the Mormon Church, : 3-9-22 


< 
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Notes and Announcements 


Rev. Ralph FE. Conner of Marlboro, 
Mass., died suddenly on March 1, 1922. 
A tribute to his life and service will be 
published in an early issue. 


In the notice of the death of Rey. 
George Gardner Withington, who died 
February 15, 1922, it should have been 
stated that he is also survived by a daugh- 
ter, Miss Nellie L. Withington. 


Salem, Mass., has been conducting suc- | 


cessful conferences ‘for. Sunday-school 
teachers and workers. These conferences 
have been held at the Second Church, 
monthly, throughout the winter. Miss 
Gertrude Downing of Concord, N.H., 
spoke at the February meeting, taking as 
her subject, “Pageants in Sunday-sehool.” 
The speaker Thursday, March 16, will be 
Dr. William I. Lawrance, whose subject 
will be, “Religion in the Home.” The 
Unity Club of Marblehead, Mass., will 
provide refreshments. 


Miss Martha A. 8. Shannon is giving a 
series of Wednesday evening lectures at 
the Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass., 
at eight o’clock. The general title is, 
“Boston Becomes a City.” The lectures 
commenced March 1, and will continue 
through March 22. Following are the 
subjects: “One Hundred Years Since” 
(Boston became a city in 1822); “Build- 
ing the City’; “Time’s Inflictions and 
Amendments”; “The Soul of the City.” 
The lectures are illustrated with stereop- 
ticon slides. There is no charge for ad- 
mission. 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for the week beginning Monday, 
March 18: Monday, Rev. Charles: T. Bill- 
ings, Unitarian Church, Belmont, Mass. ; 
Tuesday, Rey. Edward D. Gaylord, Pil- 
grim Congregational Church, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Wednesday, Rev. W. A. Marzolf, 
Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass.; Thurs- 
day, Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley, Concord, 
Mass.; Friday, Rey. Frank O. Holmes, 
Harvard Street Unitarian Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Saturday, musical service, 
A. Vincent Bennett, organist of King’s 
Chapel. 


The vacation trip to Europe which Dr. 
Joel H. Metealf and his daughter, Miss 
Rachel Metealf, of Portland, Me., are to 
conduct this summer will include the Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau, which will 
not. be given again until 1930. They 
will also visit points of chief interest in 
France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, and Hng- 
land. The party will leave New York on 
the Lafayette, June 24, and will return to 
Montreal on the Cunard liner Antonia, 
due September 2. This gives fifty-three 
days of sight-seeing. The party will con- 
sist largely of Unitarians. 


At an adjourned meeting of the First 
Congregational Society of New Bedford, 
Mass., the balloting committee reported 
the following officers: Board of assessors 
—Herbert BH. Cushman, William O. Devoll, 
George N. Alden; treasurer, James P. 
Francis; clerk, John H. Clifford; chair- 
man of pulpit committee, Mrs. Charles W. 
Clifford; chairman of music committee, 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in carefully chosen foster homes. 

A unique specialty is home care to hospital children, 
the hospital doctors continuing treatment. 

Those within forty mites of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

he Sunday-schools give generously, but contribu- 
tions and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cirerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs, Philip ¥. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. 
Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Genezrat Secrerary, 
z0 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


HARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


The 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sup- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 

Funds Solicited for Perfection and Extension of Work for 
Comradeship, Character, Citizenship 

FRANK L. LOCKE, Presipenr EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents ; Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 


Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham, 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Il, MASS. 


Thomas B. Akin; chairman of hospitality 
committee, Mrs. Horatio C. Allen; chair- 
man of committee of charities, Mrs. Wal- 
ter S. Allen; chairman of committee of 
the house, Miss Rosamond Clifford ; chair- 
man of committee on North Unitarian 
Church, Miss Cecil Covell; delegates to 
May Meetings—Mrs. HB. Stanton Hodgin, 
Mrs. Clifford P. Sherman. 


At the annual meeting of the church in 
Gloucester, Mass., Tuesday evening, 
February 14, officers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows: Moderator, Wal- 
ter C. King; clerk, Charles EH. Story; 
treasurer, Augustus G. Rowe; parish com- 
mittee for three years,—George W. Wood- 
berry, Fred A. Barker, Frank H. Shute, 
Kilby W. Shute, William H. Jordan, Wal- 
ter C. King. 


On Sunday, February 12, Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Rev. Edgar Swan Wiers, min- 
ister, and the organist and choir of Unity 
Chureh, Montclair, N.J., conducted the 
radio chapel service at the Broadcasting 
Station of the Westinghouse Company in 
Newark, N.J. These services have been 
held only since New Year’s Day. Thou- 
sands of homes have installed the radio 
receiving outfits and the services of this 
station are picked up all over the district 


east of the Mississippi and they are lis- 
tened to regularly by stations and homes 
in El Paso, Tex., all through Florida, in 
Panama, Cuba, and Porto Rico, in New 
Brunswick, north of Ottawa, Ont., and 
they have even been heard on a ship ‘six- 
teen hundred miles at sea and in Cali- 
fornia and Washington. A regular ser- 
vice consisting of hymns, an anthem and 
a solo by the choir, and Scripture, prayer, 
sermon, and benediction by the minister. 
was held, the responsive reading, congre- 
gational singing, and offering being nat- 
urally omitted. Rev. Edgar Swan Wiers 
preached a fifteen-minute service on “The 
Spirit of Lincoln in a Radio-Unified 
World.” The Sunday New York Times_ 
devoted half a column to this service— 
that morning and reported that President — 
Harding had had the White House 
equipped with receiving instruments and > 
Mrs. Harding and he would be listening ~ 
in. Members of the congregation of Unity 
Church, many. of whom have equipped 
their homes, heard this afternoon ser- 
vice in their homes and in some cases~ 
gathered in neighbors and other members 
of the church. Fellow-townsfolk who 
were keenly interested in this first ven- - 
ture in this field of a Montclair church~ 
did likewise, one of them. having an an-* 
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dience of seventy-five. The possible audi- 
ence is estimated from a quarter to a 
half million. Those who officiated in the 
service were in a little room in the 
Westinghouse factory with only four be- 
sides themselves, and the singing and 

eaking was done a few inches away 
rom a circular disk or diaphragm which 
was not unlike a tambourine in appear- 
ance. The future possibilities of this new 
miracle will be as interesting and signifi- 
cant to the churches as to the telephone 
and telegraph and cable companies. 


The Newton Centre, Mass., parish ap- 
preciates Tur CHRistTiIAn Recister. The 
following appeared in a recent calendar: 
“Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER represents the 
Unitarian churches in the United States. 

We believe that its visits to our homes 
would be‘a very large influence in build- 
ing up our church life as well as in aid- 
ing us to see the events of the passing 
days under the light of fair, free, open 
Christian thoughtfulness. Friendly dis- 
agreement with it will stir up our own 
further thought, and agreement with it 
will strengthen our own conclusions. We 
urge our people to become subscribers. It 
may be a convenience to know that Miss 
Gammons will receive your subscription, 
and that if you wish further information 
about the paper she will furnish the same.” 
THe Reeister is glad to know Newton 
Centre and other parishes have a person 
who is authorized to take subscriptions. 
The practice is recommended to all the 
churches. 
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Rev. William Lindsay 


Word has been received of the death of 
Rey. William Lindsay in Sunderland, 
England, January 2, 1922. He will be 
affectionately remembered by the Unita- 
rian churches he served in this country: 
Dover and Rochester, N.H.; and Mem- 
phis, Tenn. He was born in England. 
His father was a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church, and William Lindsay 
naturally became an English Churchman. 
Coming to America, he was one of the 
clerical assistants connected with Trinity 
Church, New York. He was also for seven 
years chaplain of the Tombs in the same 
city. A change in his religious conyic- 
tions led him to-seek fellowship in the 
Unitarian Church. In addition to his 
service with the American Unitarian 
churches above-mentioned, he served Eng- 
lish Unitarian churches for a longer 
period, one of which was the substantial 
Nottingham parish. In the early period 
of the World War, having closed his work 
at Memphis, Tenn., Mr. Lindsay was liv- 
ing under mental stress. He had one son 
serving in the Cavalry and another in the 
Aviation departments in France. These 
sons received suitable recognition for dis- 
tinguished service. A wife and two 
younger children were in England. 

Early in 1916, as a result of mental 
strain, he suffered his first stroke of apo- 
plexy. He was cared for by his friends 
and ministerial associates, and was en- 
abled, after excellent hospital treatment, 
and convalescence in a sanatorium, to 
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return, late in June, 1916, to his home in 
Sunderland, England. Last June he had 
a second stroke and was confined to his 
bed till his death. 

Mr. Lindsay was a cultivated Christian 
gentleman, kindly in spirit, affable, and 
endeared to his many friends and asso- 
ciates. Of a literary and cultured mind, 
he was a frequent contributor to THe 
CHRISTIAN Recister and other periodicals. 
He was the soul of honor, joyfully serving 
while he could in the freedom of the faith. 
Those who knew him, knew him but to 
love him. His choice friendship will re- 
main a fragrant memory. W. C. A. 
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Laymen’s Sunday Sermons 


“The Relentlessness 


President, Brookfield Chapter 


Number Five 
F. N. Turgeon 


Brookfield, Mass. 


of Unitarianism” 


I once heard an eminent minister preach on » The Relentlessness of 
Unitarianism.’’ It is just this: When a man’s FAITH is clear, his 
RESPONSIBILITY is clear, his DUTY is self-evident. 


With Faith in ourselves and in our cause, with Hope for the righteous 
outcome, and with Love and Understanding for those who oppose us, 
there is no doubt that in the fullness of -time the right will prevail. 


We are to meet all our Responsibilities and Duties with Love, -and 
will accomplish them all with Love. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
New York Chicago St. Louis 


Boston San Francisco 
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As a rule, ancestors never hear 
thing but good of themselves.—Judge. 


any- 


“How did you manage to sell that manu- 
script of yours—by telling the editor what 
a good writer you are?” “No—by telling 
him what a good editor he is.”—Life. 


“T’ve got a lot of things I want to talk 
to you about, dear.” “That’s good. You 
usually want to talk.to me about a lot 
of things you haven’t -g6t.”—-Tit-Bits. 


“In time of trial,’ said the preacher, 
“what brings us the greatest comfort?” 
“An acquittal,’ responded a person who 
should never haye been admitted.—Stan- 
ford Chaparral. 


XN 
“But, my dear madam, it’s beginning to 
get very dark for taking that child’s pic- 
ture.” “Oh, surely there’s enough light 
to take the picture of such a small baby!” 
—Journal Amusant, 


Conductor : “We don’t go as far as Peck- 
ham!” Old Lady: “You got Peckham on 
the bus!” Conductor: “We got a Turkish 
cigarette ad. on the bus, but we don’t go 
to Constantinople.’—The Tatler. 


Clergyman: “I brought back the second- 
hand car I bought from you last week. 


It is too obstreperous.” Dealer: “What's 
wrong? Can’t you run it?’ Clergyman: 


“Not and stay in the ministry.”—WMotor 
Life. 


Little Louise was lost on the street and 
was brought into the police station. The 
officers tried in every way to learn her 
name. Finally one of the officers said, 
“What name does your mother call your 
father?’ ‘Why,’ said Louise, very in- 
nocently, “she don’t call him any name; 
she likes him.’—Harper’s Magazine. 


“What are you thinking of?’ she gently 
asks, as she watches his eyes roving 
thoughtfully round his sick-room. “I’m 
thinking about grammar,” ‘replies the 
little boy. “My darling, don’t think of 
grammar now,” expostulates the mother. 
“T can’t help it, mummy,” weeps the 
child; “this room is simply reeking with 
nouns !’—Morning Post. 


We were taking the fresh-air children 
back to the city. At the last minute we 
missed small Annie. We made a hurried 
search and found her at last on the floor 
beside her bed, with her face buried in 
the pillow. “What’s the matter, Annie?” 
we asked. “What are you crying for?” 
“T ain’t crying,’ was the indignant reply. 
“T was just kissing my bed good-by, cause 
I don’t know when I’ll ever see another.” 
—Youth’s Companion. 


The candors of the brethren are illu- 
minating. An American evangelist was en- 
gaged by a church for a week’s special 
mission. On his arrival he went to see 
the minister. ‘What sort of church have 
you here?” he inquired. “Well,” replied 
the pastor, “I am afraid things are pretty 
bad. The people are worldly and careless, 
the congregations are small, there is no 
interest in missions, no one comes to a 
prayer-meeting, dances and card parties 
go on all through the week, and the people 
are indifferent to the claims of religion.” 
“Well,” sneered the evangelist, ‘if I had 
a church with members like that, I’d go 
out and hire a yellow dog to bite ’em.” 
“Yes,” said the minister, “that’s what 
we've done,” 
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MINISTERS’ PENSIONS 


One of our Ministers 
nearly seventy-eight years old, has writ- 
ten, ‘My son is back from overseas with 
shell shock and wounds. I am able to 
help him here at home only because of the 
Pension, and I don’t know what I should 
do without it, as I can earn very little 


now.” WE PAY ONLY $300 
If Annual Contributions are again raised 
to $10,000 we can pay 
$400 NEXT YEAR 
Send your contribution to 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY Judge J. P. Parmenter, 


President. 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Mr. Robert Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 


Rev. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 


SEVERAL SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE MILLS 


now offer an 


EXCEPTIONAL INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


PARTICULARS ON REQUEST 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


MAKE YOUR HOME IN 


NORTHFIELD 


Massachusetts 


neighbors. le ean invi 


Write— Secretary GE Board of Trade 


CAMP IDYLE WYLD 
Three Lakes, Wisconsin 

All the activities of a first-class camp together with the wonder- 

ful opportunities of real camping trips lasting from one to eight 

days taken by canoe, motor-boat, or four-wheel drive truck, and 

traveling hundreds of miles. 

Few vacancies, limited enrollment; highest references, 


Season fee, $500, including railroad fare 


Educational 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 


College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 


Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 A.M. Sunday- school at 9.45 a.m. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 


free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
Sage at ay The church is open daily from 
un : 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abra- 
ham M. Rihbany, minister. March 12, Rev. 
Henry Wilder Foote will preach. Chureh 
services at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 
A.M. Primary Classes at 11 a.m. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
mont and School Streets. 
Brown, D.D., 


corner of Tre 
Rey. Howard N. 
and Rey. Harold BE. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, March 12, morning service, 
10.45 AM. Mr. Speight will preach. Noon 
Service daily. Open 9 to 12.30 daily. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Eugene Rodman §Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 9.45 A.m., Church School. 
New Bible Class for adults. Morning service, 
11 A.M, Young People’s meeting (The Hmerson 
Guild), 6 p.m. The public cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHBSTHR 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L, 
Hudson and Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, March 12, Mr. Hudson will preach, 
Subject, “Religion and Health.” Mr, Mal- 
colm Lang, Organist and Musical Director, 
Church service at 11 A.M. Church School at 
9.45a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Cordial 
welcome to all visitors. Take Dorchester tun- 
nel car to Andrew Square, then surface car to 
Meeting House Hill. 
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